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Some Craces of Paganism in 
@aclic Cords. - 


———=——_—_ 
Wa\N the fascinating record of geology 
| there is nothing more wonderful 
than the rise and the fall of cer- 
tain well-defined groups of animals. 
They appear suddenly on the arena of life ; 
they struggle on through three or four of the 
earth’s great eras ; and then they pass out of 
sight into the vast abyss whence they came. 
As it is with the succession of life on the 
globe, so it is with languages. ‘They have 
their day and use, and, when these are ended, 
they pass away, and give placetoothers. The 
history of language is the history of tribes 
and races, with their activities, their civiliza- 
tions, and religions. With the fall of the one 
there follows the fall of the other. The 
language of a weak and perishing people, 
unless it has a permanency given to it in a 
written form, is doomed to extinction. Its 
life and individuality will be lost, and if any 
trace of it remains it can only be in some 
fossilized shape. Like the Trilobite, or the 
Paleotherium, we can only know it by the 
rude and imperfect impression it has left on 
its surrounding medium. 

This, to a very large extent, seems to have 
been the case with regard to the language 
spoken by our pagan forefathers. If it was a 
branch of the Celtic, as it appears to have 
been, it passed away with the extinction of 
the civilization and worship which gave it 
being. Druidism, long-established and power- 
ful, made, no doubt, a resolute stand against 
Christianity and the new humanizing influ- 
ences; but, like the paganism of ancient 
Rome, it was, in the end, defeated. With its 
defeat, its peculiar life and modes of thought 
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and speech died out, and a new civilization 
and a new language took the place of the 
old. 

But complete as the victory of Christianity 
was, the primitive Scottish religion did not 
submit without leaving some indications of 
its power. Even as the icebergs which once 
floated over our land did not finally dis- 
appear until they had imprinted traces of 
their presence on the contour of hills, and 
scratched into the hard rock the lines of their 
direction, so the old faith of our neolithic 
ancestors did not pass away without leaving 
marks of its existence and vitality. Though 
its influence as a system was dead, it still 
continued, by means of language, to per- 
petuate some of its ideas and beliefs. The 
Christian missionaries, finding it imprudent, 
or perhaps impossible, to break altogether 
with the current pagan vocabulary, were in- 
duced to adopt certain parts of it. As many 
of the original heathen words as were thus 
retained, to give expression to Christian ideas, 
are the fossils of Druidism—the representa- 
tions and markings which it has impressed on 
the thought and language of the Celt. 

Take some of the ordinary words still used 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and we can see 
to what an extent this is true. 

One of the most impressive Gaelic words 
for heaven is Flaitheanas: the island of the 
heroes. This name, and the idea it repre- 
sents, are clearly pagan in their origin. In 
the Druidic system the state of bliss was 
pictured as a beautiful island of eternal spring 
and immortal youth, where the sun never 
went down, and “the rude winds walked not 
on the mountains,” where the air was per- 
fumed with sweetest odours and filled with 
loveliest music, where there were fruits and 
flowers and all which could make one happy 
and peaceful. It was situated far away, in a 
calm upper sphere, undisturbed by the cares 
and strifes of this lower world; and into it 
none were allowed to enter but the good and 
the brave. This was the /laitheanas of Celtic 
mythology ; and it is to this day the favourite 
Gaelic name for heaven. 

The early Scottish missionaries were not, 
however, so fortunate when they adopted the 
pagan word, then in use, for the other place. 
If our present Northern divines were asked 
to give a definition of Ae//, they would, I 
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suppose, almost to a man, describe it as a 
place of fire and brimstone, where the tor- 
ment never ceases, and the fire is never 
quenched ; and yet, all the while, the word 
they use to designate it means the very 
reverse. Jfrinn—the only Gaelic word for 
hell—signifies the isle of the cold land. The 
Celts, living in the inhospitable climate of the 
North, would naturally think of the abode of 
misery as a region of eternal frosts and snows ; 
whereas nearness to the sun, the bright sym- 
bol of their divinity, constituted with them 
the essence of true bliss. There is surely 
something of the irony of fate in the fact that 
perhaps the strongest supporters of a gehenna 
of everlasting fire which now anywhere exist, 
have got no word in their vocabulary to 
express it but zf/rinn, or the gehenna of ever- 
lasting cold. 

An ancient writer informs us that it was 
one of the doctrines of the Druids that the 
world should be renovated at successive 
periods by five and water. This belief is 
traceable in two Gaelic words which are used 
every day by people who have not the re- 
motest conception as to their original refer- 
ence. When a Celt wishes to declare in an 
emphatic way that there is no possibility of a 
certain event happening in the ordinary course 
of nature, he says it will not happen till the 
brath, or the dilinn—i.e., till the conflagration, 
or the deluge. It is permissible to speak 
of the earth as destined to pass through a 
baptism of fire, but the idea of a flood to 
cleanse it is one which holds no place in the 
Christian’s thought ; and, when we find it in 
his language, we are forced to regard it as the 
relic of an old-world tenet, which, though it 
may present a picture to the imagination, 
does not influence the head or the heart. 

Another word of this kind is ¢lachan, or 
the stones. Primarily this was the designation 
for Druidical places of worship, which were 
composed of large circles of stones raised on 
end. Now it is applied to denote a church, 
or a hamlet in which there is a church: 
the Gaelic phrase, “ Are you going to or from 
the stones?” being still used instead of 
“ Are you going to or from church?” It 
would seem as if the founders of Christianity 
in Scotland did not, or could not, discard the 
sacred places then in existence, and that they 
were compelled, for the purpose of extending 


their conquests, to build their churches in the 
very centre of them, or in their near neigh- 
bourhood. ‘Thus, occupying the sites of the 
ancient shrines, the Christian places of wor- 
ship came to be called by the name originally 
applied to the pagan centres. _It may be, too, 
that our own word church is derived in- 
directly from the same source. The Romans 
called a stone circle circus, pronounced kirkus 
(akin to the Greek kuklos ; old form, el-kel, 
or kir-kir) ; and this is much likelier to be the 
parent of Airk and church, than the Greek 
kuriaké or kuriakon, the Lord’s house, which 
is usually credited with that honour. 

Druidh, the Gaelic form of Druid, is used 
in the Gaelic Bible as the translation for 
Magi, or the wise men. It is also used to 
translate the phrase “‘Who hath bewitched 
you ?” (Cé achuir druidheachd oirbh? which is 
literally, “‘ Who hath put Druidism on you ?”) 
Gal. iii. 1. 

The Gaelic word for sacrifice, odair. 
(from 20d, a raw cake, and ¢hotr, to give), has 
an evident reference to the offering of cake 
which occupied such an important part in 
Celtic mythology. 

Eiric, a ransom, belongs to the same 
class as dobair¢t. It originally meant repara- 
tion made by the payment of a number of 
cattle. This was the ordinary punishment 
which was enforced when one killed his 
neighbour. ‘The extreme penalty of death 
was almost entirely reserved for those who 
so outraged the laws of hospitality as to take 
the life of a stranger. 

One of the most characteristic elements of 
modern Highland Christianity is the tendency 
to fatalism. That bias has manifestly come 
to them from pre-Christian times. A very 
common expression in the mouths of those 
in difficulty or distress is ““Bha sud an 
dan dhomh,” 2¢, that was my fate. Our 
Scottish Highlanders did not need a false 
theology to teach them a rigid predestina- 
tion or fatalism ; they inherited the doctrine 
from the priests and prophets of Druidism. 

More poetical, because appealing more to 
the imagination, are dealan and dreug. The 
first signifies the Ughtning, and is taken 
from Dé lann, the spear of God. The 
other is the word for a shooting-star, and is 
derived from Druidhe eug, the death of a 
Druid, Even at the present day meteors 
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are regarded by the common people as 
heralding the death of some distinguished 
person. 

As might be expected, there are several 
derivations from Bel, the sun-god, worshipped 
by the Celts. There is miorbhuil, the Gaelic 
word for a miracle, and from which the 
English marvel is perhaps derived. This 
striking compound literally means ¢he finger 
of Bel. 

But perhaps the most interesting word in 
this connection is Be/teine, or the fire of Bel 
—a name still used for Whitsunday, both in 
the Highlands and Lowlands. In early 
times this marked one of the most important 
festivals in British paganism. It was ob- 
served in Scotland on the 1st of May (O.S.), 
and on Hallowe’en (the 31st October), when 
fires were lighted on sacred hills, sacrifices 
offered, and superstitious ceremonies per- 
formed at the holy wells. Before the 
Belteine fires were kindled, it was com- 
pulsory that every fire in the country should 
be extinguished on the preceding night, that 
they might be relighted at the sacred fire 
consecrated in honour of the solar deity. 
All, however, who had done wrong, or had 
failed to pay the Druid’s dues, were debarred 
from this privilege until they had made 
reparation, and scored off old accounts. If 
the offenders obstinately refused to do this 
they were excommunicated, and no one was 
permitted to supply them with fire, or food, 
or to show them any kindness. 

We might go on, in this way, singling out 
many words, sacred and secular, which have 
a distinctly pagan origin; but possibly we 
have specified quite enough to satisfy the 
most incredulous. 

We cannot, however, leave our subject 
without referring to two things. 

The men with whom the early promoters 
of Christianity had to do were not, whatever 
else they might be, destitute of thought or 
imagination. Their influence is felt to the 
present time among the Celts—the most 
imaginative of all the races of the earth. 

The other remark which I would make is, 
that the first Scottish missionaries must have 
been men of broad charity and common- 
sense. They were not afraid of heathen 
ideas and customs. They were not narrow 


and bigoted and selfish. They did not seek 





to denationalize the people whom they 
sought to win to a higher manhood and a 
nobler hope. They did not quarrel about 
non-essentials. They adopted, where that 
was practicable, the current language, and 
they sought to give the prevailing thoughts 
and customs a Christian tendency and signi- 
ficance. It was thus by being inspired by a 
wide, human, Christian charity, rather than 
by being hampered by a narrow, unbending, 
lifeless creed, that they were enabled trium- 
phantly to place the banner of the cross in 
the very citadel of heathendom, and to bring 
the light of life and immortality into the 
regions of darkness and despair. 
ROBERT Munrok, B.D., F.S.A., Scor. 





Remains of Did CHoking. 
By A. C, BICKLEY. 

3; AM sorry to satan tel to confess that, 
so far as buildings go, the parish 
of Woking is not happy. Of the 

‘sh four ancient churches within its 


old limits, three are decidedly below the 
average even for Surrey—a county, perhaps, 
which contains more uninteresting churches 
than any other in England. Yet, poor as 
they are, each deserves a few words of 
description. 

Woking Church is situate in a little lane 
which leads: from the winding street to the 
river-side. It consists of a nave, south aisle, 
and chancel,* with a plain stone-built tower, 
about 63 feet high, at the west end.- The 
church is built of flints, intermixed with 
rubble, and cornered with faced stones. 
The columns which divide the nave from 
the aisle are Norman, but the arches they 
support are Early English. The chancel, 
which also dates from the twelfth century, is 
fairly regular. On both sides are two narrow 
lancet windows, deeply splayed. There is 
also a so-called lazaretto, and the remains of 
a priest’s door of the poorest workmanship 
I have ever seen. The east window is 
decorated ; but during the many patchings- 

* The nave is fifty-two feet long, and with south 
aisle about thirty feet wide. The chancel is about 
thirty feet by twenty feet. 
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up the church has undergone, the stone- 
work has been scraped, and in parts renewed, 
until it is now as poor a thing as can well be, 
although in its best days it was never a good 
specimen of the style. The chancel also 
contains a piscina, and once possessed a 
handsome rood-screen, the lower part of 
which is still visible within some pews, and 
another portion, elaborately carved, runs 
above the altar. At the west end there is an 
oak-panelled gallery, which was erected in 1622 
by Sir Edward Zouch, lord of the manor, 
who was buried in the church by night in 
1634. The church-door has some fairly 
good iron-work; but perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature is an excrescence, half- 
porch, half-vestry, built in the time of Queen 
Anne, in a marvellous imitation of Gothic. 
Still, its bricks, their red subdued by lichen, 
contrast well with the rubble and stone, 
and make the only picturesque feature in 
the church. The building is just now under- 
going restoration, and it is consolatory to 
think that the most ardent “restorer” might 
be ungrudgingly allowed to have his will 
here ; for if he does not mend, he will find 
it hard to mar. 

The bells were recast in 1685, and the 
bell-founder’s receipt runs as follows : 


“The 5 and 2oth day of March, 1685. 
Received then of Richard Bird and John 
Freeland churchwardens of Woking in the 
county of Surrey, the sum of twenty and 
five pounds and eleven shillings in full satis- 
faction and payment for casting of the five 
old bells of the parish steeple of Woking 
aforesaid, into six new bells, and of and for 
all other reckoning and accounts, debts, 
deeds and demands whatsoever from the 
said Richard Bird and J. Freeland church- 
wardens aforesaid, from the beginning of the 
world to the day of the date hereof. In 
witness thereto I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal the day of year above-wriiten. 

“ WILL ELDRIGE. 
“Wittness, Robert Westbrook, Thomas 
Bradford, Wm. Triggs.” 


The third bell, which bears the inscription, 
‘In multis annis resonet campana Johannis,” 
is believed to have been brought from 
Newark Priory at the time of the dissolution 
of the monasteries. 


The inventory of goods in the Church of 
St. Peter, Woking, taken in the sixth year of 
Edward VI., is as follows : 

Imprimis. A pix of silver. viii oz. 

Item. four chalices, parcell gilte, thirti ounces, 

iii corporax clothes and their cases, 

iii alter clothes of velet and silke. 

iii aulter clothes of lynnen. 

ix vestimentes. 

ii coopes of velatt. - 

a surplice and four rochettes. 

a desk cloth. 

ii canype clothes, ii crosse clothes, a cross 
staffe. 

v towells, a red silk cloth quilted. 

a canype of silk. 

iiii tunacles and iiii albes, a crose of copper, a 
senser. 

ii waterpooles. 

v candel styckes. 

a latten bason and an ewere. A crosse cloth. 

viii stremars and banners. A font cloth. 

ii braunches of yron for tapers. 

v grete bells in the stepule, iiii littell small 
bells. 

», asaunce bell. A paire of orgaynes. 

Aubrey relates, being told by the sexton, 
that the churchyard produced a weed which 
grew to within about an inch of the ground 
over the place where a body had been in- 
terred ; but which, when the body was con- 
sumed, wasted away, and adds that the 
sexton affirmed the same plant to grow in 
Send Churchyard. This flower of fancy has 
unfortunately ceased to flourish in this 
prosaic age. 

The advowson of Woking, according to 
the MS. Conway papers, was once held by 
the Abbey of Waverley ; and upon its being 
dissolved, Henry VIII. granted it (Pat 
28 Henry VIII, p. 2) to Sir William Fitz- 
Williams, at that time Treasurer to the 
King’s Household, and soon afterwards 
-_ Earl of Southampton and Lord Privy 

eal. 

Manning states that in 1291 the vicarage 
came into possession of the Priory of 
Newark, which is situate in the adjoining 
parish of Send, with which it continued till 
the dissolution. After being in the hands 
of the Crown, it was given to the Zouch 
family, with whom it continued from 1637 
till 1727. It was rated in the valor of 
20 Edward I. at 12 marks, and in the King’s 
books at £11 and 5d. There are no monu- 
ments of interest, except one to Edward 
Emily, M.A., Prebend of Salisbury, and 
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Vicar of Gillingham, which was erected by 
Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, to 
whom the deceased had left a considerable 
fortune, solely from admiration of his 
character. He died in 1792. 

The register dates from 1538, but the 
earliest existing entry was made in 1653. 
Woking seems to have been particularly 
favoured by briefs, though the poor success 
they had did not give much encouragement. 
The most curious entry is one relating that 
in 1678 a female was buried in a linen 
shroud, and disinterred after seven days, in 
order that a woollen one might be sub- 
stituted, the latter material having been 
directed by law, so that the woollen trade 
might be encouraged. This substitution 
cost 7s. 

The village of Woking is certainly not a pre- 
possessing one, being perfectly flat, and lying 
by the side of a sluggish stream, which has a 
weakness for overflowing its banks whenever 
an opportunity offers. The houses are old, 
and some few picturesque ; but scarcely one 
dates back to the Tudor period. One house 
is pointed out by the inhabitants as having 
sheltered Elizabeth ; but, unhappily for the 
tradition, it was most certainly not built till a 
century later. Of the royal palace only one 
fragment, supposed to be a guard-room, re- 
mains, although the site of the moat is 
clearly traceable. It stood by the side of 
the river, and what with it and the moat was 
clearly isolated. From the MS. accounts of 
the Clerk of Works to Henry VIII., it must 
have been a building of great size, containing 
a large number of rooms disposed round 
courts. The house was pulled down by Sir 
Edward Zouch, who used the materials to 
build himself a mansion on more elevated 
ground. This has likewise disappeared, its 
materials in their turn being used to build 
close by a mansion, called Hoe—or more 
correctly Hough Bridge—Place, for James 
Zouch in 1708, which still exists. The stair- 
case and one chamber are very finely 
painted ; and, from similarity of style, the 
paintings are attributed to Verrio, an artist 
who was employed at Hampton Court. The 
paintings, which are in panelling, are of 
subjects principally taken from Greek mytho- 
logy. Until some thirty years ago there 
existed near here an old tower, very similar 


to an Irish round tower, which was believed 
to have been erected as a beacon to guide 
those who had business at Woking Palace 
across the heath on which it stood, and to 
have had a fire kept up on the top during 
night-time. 

Horsell was but a short time ago a pretty 
old-fashioned Surrey village ; but its proximity 
to Woking Junction is rapidly robbing it of 
its charm, which, nevertheless, is not quite 
gone. Salmon remarks that “ Horshill has 
no place in Domesdei to ascertain its being ;” 
and, as a matter of fact, it was a member of 
the manor of Pirford. In the reign of 
Edward I., “it had no parish church but a 
chapel under Woking, at which the in- 
habitants of Purford also attended.” As 
Pirford is several miles from Horsell, and 
has a twelfth-century church of its own, the 
last statement seems unlikely. The present 
church, which dates from early in the four- 
teenth century, consists of a west tower, a 
nave, and a chancel. During the Perpen- 
dicular, a south aisle of considerable width 
was added. The most curious feature in the 
church is that the tower does not open into 
the church by the customary wide arch, but 
merely by a somewhat narrow doorway. This 
tower, which is of fair height, has two-light 
decorated windows at the belfry stage, and 
similar windows on the south and north sides 
at the entrance level. The nave is divided 
from the aisle by an arcade, resting on plain 
octagonal pillars, the faces of which are 
slightly hollowed. The nave and chancel 
are, to use the phrase of which Bridges was 
so fond, “of one pace,” and there is no 
chancel arch ; but this was possibly destroyed 
when the chancel was rebuilt (of brick) early 
in the present century. The roof is curious 
from the extreme size and roughness of the 
tie-beams, and the fact that there are no king 
or queen posts. At one time the church con- 
tained a handsome rood-screen ; but this was 
removed in 1840 when the church was 
repaired, the best of it being used in making 
a reading-desk. The old entrance to the 
rood-loft has recently been discovered, and 
turned into a window; but the steps which 
led to it are still traceable in the wall out- 
side. There are two windows containing 
tracery, both being two-light decorated, of a 
common type. ‘The pulpit, which is a 
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creditable piece of Elizabethan workmanship, 
was made in 1602. In the churchwardens’ 
accounts it is recorded that there was paid : 

Itm to Harryson the joyner for mending the Pewes 
in the churche chauncell for his Puylpytt xxiiijs viijd. 

Itm from Puylpytt post xijd. 

Itm for fetching the Post, the Puylpytt, makinge 

cleane the churche xijd. 
There are a number of brasses and mural 
monuments in the church, some of consider- 
able size; and one so large that it necessitated 
a gable roof being placed over the east end 
of the aisle, an eyesore within, but decidedly 
picturesque without. The earliest brass 
dates from the fifteenth century. The in- 
scription is : 

Hic jacet tumulatus Joh’n’s Aleyn Capellan’, anime 

cujus p’piciet? Deus. Amen. 
The most curious represents a lady, her 
husband, and an extensive family, and is to 
the memory of Thomas Edmonds, Citizen, 
and Mr. (sic) Carpenter to the Chamber, 
and Anne, his wife. He died in 1619. She, 
the plate goes on to tell, “surviving 
vntil——” but here the inscription breaks off 
abruptly, as the artist had so completely 
filled up his space as to have no room to say 
when she died. 

On one page of the church register is, 
“* Mr. Ayling was killed March ye 25th. And 
buried ye 28th day, 1735.” On the back of 
this folio is written, “ Richard Hone, his 
Righting. And hee it is that gave the fatall 
blow.” ‘There is a hint of tragedy here. All 
we know is that Ayling was the minister, and 
Hone the clerk. Whether the blow was 
struck in hot blood or by accident, whether 
Mr. Ayling was the person who received the 
fatal blow or was killed otherwise, we can 
never know ; yet the entries coming so near 
together looks suspicious. 

The inventory of 6 Edward VI. shows 
Horsell to have been rich in church furniture. 
The list is too long to give in full, but among 
the items are: 

_j challice of sellver parcell guilt waing bie extyma- 
cion vi ounces. 

ij coopes, j of vellatt, another of sattyn of Bridges. 

j _ to hang before the aullter paynted yellow and 
read. 

j lent clothe, j caudron, ij iron brochis, iij belles in 
the steple the best by extymacion xiiij‘, the second 
xij¢, the third x¢, 

A previous inventorie had been taken, and it is 
mentioned that a ‘‘challice waing v ownces” had 


been sold, “ which money is bestowed uppon harneis 
and other weapons, and xviij Ib of waxxe sold for the 
paynting of the churche.” 

The tithes of Horsell made a part of the 
Rectory of Woking, and were with them ap- 
propriated to the Priory of Newark in 1262 
by the name of the chapelry of Horushull, 
and, together with those of Pirford, were 
valued at 15 marcs. Previous to this date, 
the Rector of Woking had appointed his 
curate here, as at Pirford and Pirbright ; but 
from now to the dissolution of the monastery, 
the priory provided from time to time a 
member of its own body to perform service. 
In 1457, Roger Haylle, a regular Canon of 
Newark, in consideration of the smallness of 
the fruits and profits of this chapelry, and 
the ruinous condition of the chapel, was 
licensed “to administer the sacraments of 
penance and the Eucharist at all canonical 
times to the parishions of the said chapel, for 
one year, more or less, according to the 
pleasure of the ordinary.” After the dis- 
solution, the appointment of a curate was 
vested in the lay impropriators. Although 
the benefice was a curacy in 1679, Thomas 
Quincy, M.A., was instituted Vicar by Bishop 
Morley, and the said Bishop in his will left a 
sum for augmenting what he terms the 
Vicarage. 

Pirbright is in some respects a model of a 
Surrey village. The houses, more or less 
sheltered by trees, stand round an ample 
green, and little offshoots of the hamlet 
wander into adjoining lanes. Many of the 
houses are old enough to be picturesque; 
none, unfortunately, are sufficiently antiquated 
to have much interest. The church, which 
is dedicated to St. Michael, was rebuilt in 
1785 in the chapel style, then so much ap- 
proved, the older one having been burnt 
down. The body is of brick, but the tower 
is of hewn stones, all small and carefully 
squared.* From what can be learned of the 
old church, it was a small, aisleless building, 
low and poor, built of hewn stones—probably 
obtained from quarries on the common—but 
much patched with brick-work. 

This living was, like Horsell, anciently a 
chapelry of Woking, the rector supplying a 

* What the church is like may be imagined from 
the fact that, even in those days of cheap materials 


and labour, the whole cost to the parish was £100, 
besides what was collected by a brief. 
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curate ; and was mentioned in the grant of 
the advowson to the Priory of Newark as the 
chapelry of Perifrith. Its value was 8 marcs, 
and it was charged with the payment of 
1os, 8d. for tenths. After it came into pos- 
session of the priory, an officiating minister 
was provided by it. 


In 1378, the Bishop of Winchester issued 
a mandate to the sequestrator of the Arch- 
deaconry of Surrey to levy certain moneys 
due to him for the purgation of this chapel, 
which had been defiled by blood. See Reg. 
Wickham, iif, 124. After the dissolution of 
the Priory of Newark, the living seems to 
have come into the hands of the lay impro- 
priators. 

The old court-house still exists, but has 
been so terribly modernized as to have lost 
both appearance and the interest of antiquity. 


Pirbright has for many years enjoyed a 
local reputation somewhat similar to Gotham 
and Folkestone. Mr. Spurgeon in one of his 
books remarks that one need not go to 
Pirbright to find a fool; but as a matter of 
fact the people, in business matters at least, 
do not show much more folly than their 


neighbours. Most of the stories are almost 
identical with those told of a number of other 
places; perhaps the most original is that the 
villagers were at one time much distressed 
that their church should be a building so low 
and mean. They held a meeting at which 
various ideas on the best method of raising it 
were promulgated ; and at length one bright 
spirit suggesting that manure was a grand 
thing for promoting growth, they collected 
all the dung in the village and dumped—the 
correct word in the district—it against the 
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walls of the church. On the night after the 
operation there came a violent storm of rain, 


‘and the manure naturally sank, leaving traces 


upon the walls. So, early in the morning a 
villager passing observed this, and hastily 
summoned the village conclave to announce 
the fact: whereupon it was unanimously agreed 
that there was no fertilizer equal to dung, as 
it had made the church grow four inches in 
one night. Be this as it may, Pirbright is the 
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only church of which I am aware where the 
mortar is for security well nailed into the 
walls. 

I have left the most charming and distinc- 
tive of the churches in the ancient parish till 
the last, for much the same reason as a boy 
eats all the inferior grapes of a bunch first. 
An eminent architect has pronounced St. 
Nicholas, Pirford, to be the very model of a 
small English village church. Placed on the 
apex of a hill which if not high is steep, and 
surrounded by beautiful trees, the site of the 


church is all even a landscape-painter could 
desire, and the building itself only adds to 
the picturesqueness of the scene. It isa very 
small building, seating perhaps a hundred 
persons, consisting of a nave and chancel with 
a wooden turret at the west end. The church 
dates from very early in the r2th century, as 
is shown by the two tiny deeply-splayed 
windows at the west end, the side windows of 
the chancel, and the chancel-arch ; the last, 


by the way, is only about six feet across. The 
north and south doors of the nave date from 
the same period, the former being ornamented 
with zigzag moulding round the arch; and it 
has had detached shafts, in the jambs of which 
one remains. In the fifteenth century the 
church was restored, two-light traceried 
windows being inserted in the nave walls, 
and a massive roof constructed. About three 
feet of the east end of the nave roof is so 
arranged as to have formed a kind of canopy 
over the rood-screen which has disappeared. 
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At the north-east of the nave is the remains 
ofahagioscope. The pulpit, which is formed 
of deal panelling, is inlaid with other woods, 
and, framed with oak styles and rails, forms a 
very charming object, and has a sounding- 
board well moulded and cut. Its date is 
1628. There is also a good wooden porch 
of about the same age. 

There are on the nave walls some remains 
of mural painting, but so decayed and injured 
that the subjects are indecipherable ; all that 
can be accurately said is that they were figure- 
paintings. In the chancel are two small 
incised stone stabs, one on each side, repre- 
senting a shockingly badly drawn quartrefoil 


ground. This is the case at Bisley 
Church—an adjoining parish. Another 
example may be found at Tatsfield. Probably 
none of them date back beyond the end of 
the sixteenth century, although, judging from 
the roof and the arrangement of the beams, 
it is possible that Pirford may even be as old 
as 1470. 

The same want of stone will account for 
the paucity of tombstones in this part 
of Surrey, no less from a _ picturesque 
point of view certainly, but a_ serious 
deprivation to the genealogist. The local 
substitute, a board between two posts, is, 
however much care may be taken of it, a far 


B Grave -board 


within acircle. There is a small piece of almost 
colourless glass in the east window, the 
remains of a figure of Christ in a pink robe. 
The turret at the west end is, as I have 
said before, of wood, supported on strong 
beams resting on the nave walls, and sur- 
mounted by.a short spire. These wooden 
towers were ‘common in ‘Surrey, particularly 
in the district of which I am writing, and are 
charming because they are so distinctive. 
They were built for the same reason as the 
round towers of Norfolk and Suffolk—that is, 
because of the paucity of stoné, which would 
do for corners. In most cases the turret, not 
being the width of the church, is supported 
partly on the west wall of the nave, and in 
the other sides by strong posts running from 
roof to floor of the church, and buried in the 





from permanent memorial, and the instances 
in which any care at all has been taken are 
deplorably rare. These mementoes are usually 
of oak ; the board, which extends the length 
of the grave, is commonly surmounted by a 
deep moulding which to some extent protects 
the inscription from the weather; the posts 
at either end are higher than the board, and 
frequently elaborately moulded. As the 
inscriptions are almost invariably merely 
painted on, all particulars of the dead are 
speedily lost, as are also the epitaphs, which, 
judging from those which are to be found on 
the few tombstones in the district, is an 
unmitigated misfortune. After a very few 
years’ exposure these wooden memorials 
became most pleasing in form and colour, 
and it is much to be regretted that the local 
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taste has lately been in favour of slips of 
stone,or even worse, of cast-iron monstrosities. 
If only a brass plate with incised lettering 
were substituted for the painted inscription, 
and reasonable care taken in securing 
seasoned wood, it would seem difficult to find 
a more pleasing form of grave memorial. 
The inventory of church goods shows that 
Pirford possessed :— 
Imprimis j challice of tynn. 
Item j pyx of lattyn. 
3 ij corporis with ij cases of silke. 
»» ij krwittes of tyn. 
»» ij candellstickes of brasse. 
yy ij aullter clothes of lockeram. 
99 ij towelles of lockeram. 
j surplus, ij sackring belles. 
ij belles in the steple of jc di. 
j vestement. 
ij crossis of brasse with one banner clothe. 
ij cloothes to kover the font. 
j coope of silke. 


Pirford House was erected by Sir John 
Wolley, and his initials are on the arched 
gateway. It originally had a park attached 
to it, and a decoy-pool. There also remains 
a square structure, the upper part of which is, 
or was till very recently, a hayloft, the lower 
a stable which is currently called Queen 
Elizabeth’s summer-house ; but, judging from 
appearances, it certainly only dates from the 
reign of good Queen Anne. 

In Pirford House Dr. John Donne, poet, 
and Dean of St. Paul’s in 1621, spent a 
considerable part of his time, during the 
short life of Sir Francis Wolley. According to 
Le Neve, after his return from the expedition 
to Cadiz, in which he had accompanied the 
Earl of Essex, Donne was secretary to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, then keeper of the Great 
Seal, and while there became enamoured 
with a niece of Lady Egerton’s, whom he 
secretly married in 1602. His bride’s father, 
Sir George More of Loseley, was furious 
when he discovered it, and persuaded 
Egerton to dismiss Donne, and then perse- 
cuted him till he managed to get both the 
bridegroom and the clergy who had 
married him thrown into prison. Donne soon 
obtained his liberty, but it was not so easy a 
matter to recover his wife, who had been 
taken home by her father. He, however, 
commenced a lawsuit, which, after many 
delays, and such considerable expenses as to 
leave him very badly off, effected his purpose. 


Sir Francis Cobley, who was a distant relation, 
opened his house to him, and here, till this 
squire’s decease, the young couple resided. 
Sir Francis did not stop short either at 
hospitality ; he left no stone unturned till he 
had reconciled the offended father to the 
match, and procured for the girl a portion of 
4800. 

Aubrey in the Antiquities of Surrey (vol. iii., 
Pp. 97) gives a pleasant account of the beauties 
of Pirford Park; and Evelyn in his diary 
thus records a visit to the mansion, long 
since pulled down, after it had become the 
property of the Onslows : 

“23 Aug., 1681.—I went to Wotton, and 
on the following day was invited to Mr. 
Denzil Onslow’s at his seate at Purford, 
where was much company and such an 
extraordinary feast as I had hardly seene at 
any gentleman’s table. What made it more 
remarkable was that there was not any thing 
save what his estate about it did afford, as 
venison, rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, 
pigeons, quails, poultrie, all sortes of fowle in 
season from owne decoy neare his house, and 
all sorts of fresh fish. After dinner we went 
to see sport at the decoy, where I never saw 
so many herons. The seate stands on a flat, 
the ground pasture, rarely water’d, and 
exceedingly improv’d since Mr. Onslow 
bought it of Sir Robert Parkhurst, who spent 
a faire estate. The house is timber but 
commodious, and with one ample dining- 
roome; the hall adorn’d with paintings of 
fowle and huntings, etc., the work of Mr. 
Barlow, who is excellent in this kind from 
the life.” 

When I said that Woking had few buildings 
of interest, I only meant in a purely anti- 
quarian sense. ‘The district abounds in farm- 
houses not sufficiently old to be historic, yet 
quite oldenough to be charmingly picturesque. 
Deep uneven roofs of red tiles green from 
age or yellow with lichen; huge stacks of 
quaintly shapen chimneys, outlines full of 
light and shade, are to be met with here and 
there, now standing bare against the sky in 
the open common, now half hidden among 
orchards, or in thick groves. Some are 
solidly built of dim red brick, more are half 
timbered. Here too are huge barns, boarded 
at the sides, thatched at the top, and almost cut 
in two by vast doors made to admit waggons 
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piledup with grain. Everandagain bytheroad- 
sides stand open sheds, new roofs of thatch, 
supported by moss-covered weather-beaten 
posts, now only sheltering a broken-down cart 
ora stray flock of geese. Nor are the squatters’ 
cottages on the waste without either beauty 
or interest, for in bygone days it was common 
for a labourer to enclose a bit of the waste 
land and build himself a hut thereon. The 
land being valueless, it was worth no one’s 
while to disturb him, and so in course of 
time he acquired a small freehold estate. 
As years went on he added rood after rood to 
his garden or orchard, until some of the 
holdings amount to a couple of acres, or even 
more ; and plenty of men are to be found 
within the district who can show comfortable 
balances at their bankers’, yet no scrap of 
writing for the property which is their 
freehold by mere want of disturbance. The 
squatter’s cottage was usually a little hut one 
story high, built of mud, and roofed with 
thatch. It possessed many advantages, being 
warm and dry, cheap to build, calling for 
little skilled labour, and easy to enlarge. 
Stone and wood, too, were difficult to procure. 
When the land became his freehold the mud- 
cabin was usually destroyed by the owner, 
and replaced by a brick one ; for even if he 
were content with his habitation, it was often 
too ruinous to live in. Mud cottages age 
rapidly, every storm making the walls 
thinner. From a sanitary point of view, it 
will of course be a good thing when the last 
of these cabins has disappeared for ever, but 
a distinctive charm will be lost to the 
district. 

It is impossible to describe on paper the 
beauties of the parish; they must be seen, 
and that not once, but often, for they grow 
on one. Now white with snow, now purple 
with the spring heather or pink with the 
autumn, now yellow with the summer gorse, 
now green with young ferns,or brown when the 
fronds have faded in chill October, the sunny 
wastes present masses of colour unequalled 
in any other district. No wonder the 
inhabitants cling to it; but they seldom 
realize how they love it till fate has placed 
them “far from the Surrey hills.” 








An Episode in the Apprentice-Lite 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 


—<a————_ 
= aHE unruliness of the old London 
a3) apprentices and their mad pranks 
have been the theme alike of the 
picturesque historian and of the 
historical romancer. The privilege enjoyed 
by the apprentices of banding together on 
Shrove Tuesday for the purpose of attacking 
and demolishing houses of bad repute, appears 
to identify them witth the cause of good 
order, and to imply a responsibility analogous 
to that of the special constable of our time. 
But the apprentices themselves frequently 
occasioned considerable trouble to the limbs 
of the law. Much of this is no doubt attri- 
butable to the imperfect police over that 
part of London lying outside the gates. In 
the reign of Elizabeth much apprehension 
was felt at Court about what was then con- 
sidered the enormous growth of London, and 
we find that the western suburbs, extending 
to the Strand and to Holborn, began to be 
occupied by business people, who did not 
have over them the strict government of the 
city. In 1590 an outbreak took place, and 
an assault was made upon Lincoln’s Inn, for 
what purpose is not very clear. We find an 
account of this disturbance in a proclamation 
issued by the Queen on the 23rd September, 
in the “ thirty-second yeere of her raign,” and 
dated from Ely Place. This proclamation 
sets forth particulars which have not yet been 
noted in connection with the history of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

“Whereas the Queenes most excellent 
maiestie being giuen to understand of a very 
great outrage lately committed by some ap- 
prentices and others being masterlesse men 
and vagrant persons in and about the suburbs 
of the Citie of London, in assaulting of the 
house of Lincolnes Inne and the breaking 
and spoyling of diuers chambers in the said 
house, which offences her highnesse is minded 
to haue to be duely examined and thereupon 
aswel the offenders therein as also such 
persons of the said house of Lincolnes Inne 
as did by any meanes giue any occasion to 
prouoke the same unlawful outrage to be 
duely and very seuerely punished according 
to their demerits, hath therefore thought 
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good for the better auoyding of such like 
outrages hereafter, straightly to charge and 
command all such as be any householders 
within the seuerall parishes of S. Dunstanes, 
S. Brides, S. Andrewes in Holborne, S. Giles 
in the Field, S. Martin in the Field, the 
Strond, and S. Clement without the Temple 
Barre, that they and euery of them doe 
cause all their apprentices, journeymen, ser- 
vants, and family in their seuerall houses 
other than such as shall be appointed to 
keepe seuerall watches to tarry and abide 
within their seuerall houses, and not to be 
suffered to goe abroad after nine of the 
clocke at night upon paine of imprison- 
ment.” 

This regulation was to be in force for six 
days only, but it was doubtless sufficient for 
the purpose ; and it supplies an example of 
the way Good Queen Bess put down attempts 
at disturbance in the capital—an example 
which Ministers in our day might well profit 
by. 

James F. ALLAN. 


Episodes in the history of the 
Morgans of Liantarnam Abbey. 


O Iessu nam gamwedd. 
(O Jesu! prevent error.) 


‘i Sq UCH is the orison prefixed by a 

4% Cambrian herald to a Welsh pedi- 

gree of the gens Morganica—or 

great clan of Morgan — dated 

1596, and printed in Meyrick’s Visitation of 
Wales. 

I do not intend to invite the reader to 
explore with me the interminable ramifica- 
tions of a Welsh genealogical tree, much less 
to try his patience with a monotonous con- 
tinuity of the prefix “Ap.” I propose, 
during a few minutes’ chat with him, to evolve 
a true story illustrative of the vicissitudes 
incidental to, and inseparable from, the life 
and fortunes of a Popish Recusant in the 
seventeenth century. 

At the period of the Dissolution of the 
monasteries in 1538, there existed, as Leland 
tells us, “ Zantarnam Abbey’ of white monks, 
standing in a wood iti miles from Cairleon,” 


in Monmouthshire, and that these monks 
enjoyed a yearly income of £71 3s. 2d. 

After the seizure of the Abbey and lands 
by the King and the dispersion of the pale- 
faced Cistercians, the site was granted to 
two individuals, who, in 1553, re-sold it to 
the head of a family then living at an 
ancient house called Pentrebach, some two 
miles hard by the village of Llantarnam. 

The name of this purchaser was William 
Morgan, a cadet of the family of Pencoed 
and Tredegar. He was doubtless of im- 
portance in his sphere and day, and filled 
the shrievalty of the county, which he also 
represented at Westminster as Knight of the 
Shire. From the very sparse records extant 
regarding him, he appears to have had the 
bump of acquisitiveness developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree. This is proved by the fact 
that before his departure hence, he had ac- 
quired the whole of the dispersed monastery 
lands, of considerable extent, which had 
formed part of the monkish appurtenance of 
the Abbey ; nor does he appear to have been 
troubled with any sacrilegious scruples in so 
doing. An Luguisitio post Mortem taken at 
Usk on the 15th October, 1582, “found” him 
to have deceased on the 29th March previ- 
ously, and that he had left behind him a 
goodly heritage of quondam church-lands, the 
description of which occupies eight folio 
pages of abbreviated Latin. 

His son, Edward Morgan, succeeded him, 
being thirty-two years of age at the time. 
He appears to have lived much ‘the same 
uneventful life, and followed in the shrieval 
and parliamentary footsteps of his father. 
There is nothing of interest regarding him, 
except that he has left behind him a portrait of 
himself—chiefly remarkable as being the only 
family portrait now remaining—wherein he 
appears attired in the long-waisted many- 
buttoned doublet in vogue at that time, sur- 
mounted by a large sugar-loaf hat, having 
the broadest of brims. His nether integu- 
ment not being exhibited, can only be 
imagined by an admiring posterity. The 
portrait is dated 1623, when he was nearly 
an octogenarian. In appearance he is robust 
and healthy looking; but the dark costume 
and the “bands” worn in place of the ruff, 
tend to give him an ascetic appearance which 
was no doubt far from his nature. A curious 
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Welsh motto appears upon the portrait as 
follows : 
Y ddioddeuoedd y orny ; 

which rendered in the vernacular is, ‘He 
that suffered, prevailed.” Whether this had 
any legendary reference to the fortunes of the 
family, or whether it was merely a scriptural 
allusion, is not quite clear. A few years 
later the family suffered as they bent under 
the stroke of persecution; but it does not 
appear that they prevailed in this world. The 
subject of the portrait did not depart this 
life until 1633, aged eighty-nine, being pre- 
ceded to the tomb a few months previously 
by his eldest son, William Morgan, who must 
now be noticed. 

No doubt by the time that the Abbey 
estate had descended to this William Morgan, 
in his father’s lifetime, it had been con- 
siderably augmented and enriched in value 
by further acquisitions, so that he was then 
a wealthy commoner. ‘This William, in 1596, 
aspired to the hand of the Lady Frances 
Somerset, a daughter of the Earl of Worcester, 
then living at Raglan Castle, whom he re- 
ceived in marriage the same year. The 
chronicler of the family would naturally love 
to linger over so grand an alliance of plain 
Mister Morgan with her ladyship, the 
daughter of an Earl ; but the fact is that the 
Earl and Countess were “blest” with 
daughters, having their quiver full of them ; 
and, indeed, the “ fair daughters of Raglan” 
were as well known in their county as in 
later times, by tradition, were the “three 
maids of Lee” in theirs. 

The advent of the Lady Frances into the 
family, instead of being accompanied by those 
blessings popularly supposed to be attendant 
upon rank and fortune, brought, as we shall 
see in the sequel, with the exception of two 
little boys and as many girls, nothing but 
suffering, the ultimate ruin and extinction of 
the family, and, after a lapse of nearly three 
centuries, the appearance of this article ! 

It is assumed that her ladyship was a 
Romanist ; but this cannot be predicated with 
absolute certainty, and muchlessso with regard 
to her husband, Mister William. There is no 
doubt that after the infusion of the Jesuitical 
element they both became perverts ; and it 
was probably the objective form of Romish 
worship which made the Lady Frances an 





easy victim to the subjective and sinister arts 
of a certain Father Robert Jones, who was 
sent into Wales by His Eminence of Rome to 
establish a Jesuit district ‘there, in which 
object he was successful. 

There is preserved among the records of 
the Society of Jesus an ancient MS. con- 
taining a full account of their establishment 
in Wales. I quote from the MS. : 

Father Jones, born in North Wales . . . was ad- 
mitted at Rome into the Society in the year 1582. 
. . - He was a zealous oferarius in North and South 
Wales, and having fortunately converted the Lady 
Frances, of Llantarnam, and by her assistance also 
converted the rest of her sisters, the daughters of Raglan, 
he gained so great an influence with the said lady that 
she was altogether in the affairs of her soul governed 
by him. And soon after her conversion, she reflecting 
that most of her husband’s estate consisted of Church 
livings, dealt with him about making some satisfaction 
Sor the same. Both her husband and herself conceived 
well that missionants of the Society should be main- 
tained in both parts of Wales. ... 

And so the Lady Frances makes a will, with 
her husband’s consent, leaving money for the 
maintenance of two Jesuits, one in North and 
the other in South Wales. After securing 
which Father Jones enters into rest, and 

then Father Thomas Conway... succeeded in 
his place with the Lady Frances by whom she was 
guided.... 

Father Jones was probably employed during 
his lifetime to act as tutor to the four children 
of his patrons, the education of youth being a 
department in which the Jesuits have never 
been equalled. No doubt the husband of 
the Lady Frances took kindly to his spiritual 
father, for we read in the State Papers, 1605, 
a report from the High Sheriff of Hereford- 
shire regarding the Jesuits : 

Mr. Morgan the younger, of Llanternham, with 
whom the said Jones, the Jesuite, is very often, some- 
times for a moneth together. And whereas the said 
Mr. Morgan the younger was busy about armour pre- 
sently after the Queen’s [Elizabeth] death, though the 
matter be made up, yet it is thought, and so muttered, 
that his meaning was to have indeed taken up arms. 
And Jones the Jesuit, the firebrand of all, was then in 
his company. 

A very nice plot, truly. But we must 
hasten on to the reaping of all this seditious 
sowing, and see what kind of a harvest-home 
it proved to their descendants. 

The Lady Frances was gathered to her 
fathers, having doubtless begged dear Father 
Conway to say some Paters and Aves for the 
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repose of her soul. Her ladyship was followed 
to the tomb by her husband and his father. 
The stage now being clear, we introduce the 
eldest son of this marriage—Edward Morgan 
—who, probably through his maternal interest, 
was made a baronet in 1642. Sir Edward 
was staunch to the Romish Communion, 
although the Jesuit MS. referred to mentions 
a slight unwillingness upon his part to defray 
the cost of the missionants in South Wales 
as provided by his mother; but at length 
“they moved him to it,” and got him “to 
oblige himself” in a bond for £1,200, which 
after his death was paid. 

We must pass over some years of Sir 
Edward’s life before the records supply us 
with any landmarks. In 1629 he espoused 
Mary, daughter of Sir Francis Englefield, 
Bart., a rabid Papist, who eventually fled to 
Rome. At the Assizes, held at Monmouth 
on oth July, 1649, both Sir Edward and his 
lady were convicted of recusancy, and the 
estate of Llantarnam was accordingly laid 
under sequestration. 

At this period civil war was raging through- 
out the country, in which Sir Edward was 
engaged upon the side of the King; and this, 
together with the sequestration of his estates, 
besides his constant imprisonment, inflicted 
upon his family very much anxiety and 
privation. 

In his will he mentions being detained a 
prisoner at Hereford, and being there forced 
to seal certain bonds unto Colonel Birch 
upon certain conditions not performed, which 
were : 

That my person should be free to live at my house 
not actinge against the parliamt, only that I should 
appé on sixteene daies sumons to make my composi- 
tion, whereas I was noe sooner arriued at my house 
but the next day after I was somoned to Glocester as 
prisoner vnto that Gouernor beinge Collonell Morgan, 
where I remayned a prisoner aboue two yeeres, and 
am yet vpon paroll. 

Nor would the Governor of Gloucester 
stand upon any ceremony in the execution 
of the summons. Sir Edward is discharged 
from prison at Hereford, and returns home 
to Llantarnam, relieves his wife’s anxieties as 
to his fate, and transforms her grief into joy. 
They have only been together for a few hours, 
when a file of Roundhead pikemen, probably, 
present themselves at the Abbey, and their 
officer demands the surrender of the prisoner. 


Then comes the parting from his wife and 
children, and two years’ incarceration in 
Gloucester Gaol. 

One would think that this cruel system of 
persecution—of confinement and freedom 
alternately—would have been sufficient to 
tame the boldest spirit, and to make the iron 
enter into his very soul. But to all outward 
appearance it seems to have had no effect 
upon Sir Edward. There is no testimony to 
show that he swerved ever so slightly from 
his course. On the contrary, there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove that he rigidly adhered 
with obstinate pertinacity to his principles 
until the end came, which was now rapidly 
approaching. 

What he suffered in thus consistently fol- 
lowing both his religious and political con- 
victions—at a time when the maintenance of 
either of them meant the forfeiture of the 
subject’s possessions and the deprivation of 
his personal liberty—will never be known. 

The primary cause of all this persecution 
was undoubtedly the conduct of Sir Edward’s 
mother, the Lady Frances, who, even if she 
were not originally a pervert to the Romish 
Communion, had nevertheless, through the 
medium of Father Jones, poisoned the mind 
of her son with the far more dangerous and 
insidious casuistry of the Jesuits. It is a 
remarkable fact that although Sir Edward 
was a Popish Recusant and a Royalist, it is 
solely on account of the former delinquency 
that he is certified—in the voluminous reports 
touching his case—to be under sequestration. 

Whether Sir Edward had any prevision of 
his approaching end, or whether he felt 
stricken down beneath the stroke of persecu- 
tion, we cannot say; but in the same month 
of the year following his conviction he signed 
his will. In this document, after the usual 
exordium, he desires 
to be layd in Christian burial wt* my ancestors in 
Lanternam church there neare to my father and 
mother on their left hand. 

At this time the whole income from the 
Llantarnam estate was appropriated by the 
sequestrators prior to its sale, and “ Baronet 
Morgan” was diligently watched and perse- 
cuted upon the slightest occasion. But a 
release was at hand, and on Midsummer 
Day, 1653, his sufferings were terminated in 
the forty-eighth year of his age. 
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However much we may feel inclined to 
disagree with his religious or political prin- 
ciples, we cannot but admire the noble 
manner in which he acted up to his convic- 
tions and the traditions of his fathers. 

Of Sir Edward’s brothers and _ sisters, 
Henry died in 1669. His youngest sister, 
Elizabeth, had married Sir Philip Jones; the 
eldest sister, Winifrede, had eloped with, and 
clandestinely married, Percy Enderbie, a man 
of many conceits, who published in 1661 
a now forgotten volume entitled Cambria 
Triumphans, which has been severely cen- 
sured in the Athene Oxoniensis. 

Sir Edward also left behind him his widow, 
Lady Morgan, and a large family, some of 
whom, falling under the ban of persecution, 
expatriated themselves. Over the lives of 
three of his daughters a peculiar sadness is 
cast—Lucy, Dorothy, and Frances—who “fled 
beyond sea,” and died “ spinsters.” His eldest 
son, Edward Morgan (a man of very different 
calibre from his father), succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and reigned in his stead. 

BLACKER MorGAN. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Archie Armstrong and Archbishop 
Laud. 
<< 

™)RITE down that Archy is no fool,” 

said King Charles; “he has 

called the Archbishop one; and 

therefore we are all agreed, his 

Grace included, that the man has proved 
himself to be no longer entitled to the appel- 
lation.” Such is the quotation appended to 
the title of Mr. Glindoni’s picture in last 
year’s Academy, on the dismissal of Archie, 
the King’s Jester. Whether the words attri- 
buted to the King be true or legendary, it is 
a fact that between the Archbishop and the 
Jester there had long been a feud, which 
ended by the ignominious dismissal of the 
latter from the King’s service. Mr. Gairdner, 
in his Fall of the Monarchy of Charles J. 
(i. 133), attaches the story to Armstrong’s 
sympathy with the Scotch Covenanters, and 
relates how the Jester “ railed at Laud in his 
cups, as a monk, a rogue, and a traitor. 


Laud was unwise enough to complain to the 
King. The unlucky Jester was called before 
the Council, sentenced to have his coat 
pulled over his ears, to be discharged from 
the King’s service, and to be sent to the 
Star Chamber.” But the Archbishop and 
the Jester were old foes, and a complete 
investigation of their relations would be an 
interesting chapter in the secret history of 
England. 

In a curious and rare volume, printed in 
1641, called Archy’s Dream, with a relation 
Jor whom an odde chaire stood voide in Hell, 
the cause of the quarrel is thus related : 

“The briefe reason of Archy’s banishment 
was this. A nobleman asking what he would 
doe with his handsome daughters, hee re- 
plyed he knew very well what to doe with 
them, but hee had sonnes which he knew 
not well what to doe with ; he would gladly 
make Shollers (sic) of them, but that he 
feared the Archbishop would cut off their 
eares. 

“Why I was exiled from Court, having my 
jesting coate pluckt off, few men are ignorant 
of, neither doe I much care who knowes of 
it, insomuch as my Antigonist hath now no 
power to apprehend them; if they should 
vouchsafe a blundering murmour on my be- 
halfe, my name is as famous abroad as hee 
infamous, I would not have his litle Grace 
know so much if he were in authority at 
Lambeth-house now for the price of a paire 
of new shooes, eares and all.” 

The volume concludes with the quaint 
verse as follows : 

You which the name of Archy now have read 

Will surely talke of him when he is dead, 

He knows his foe in prison whilst that hee 

By no man interrupted but goes free. 

His fooles coate now is far in better case 

Than he which yesterday had so much Grace. 

Changes of Times surely cannot be small 

When Jesters rise and Archbishops fall, 

The dream is well worth giving some 
account of, as it acquaints us with some of 
the doings and ideas of the age. 

“A poor scholler deliveres a petition to the 
stars as follows : . 

“ First, we are abused by such a flat-cap 
citizen who, if he perceive one of us at one 
side of the way, hee will be sure to crosse 
over on purpose to take the wall of him, 
calling the scholler saucy rascall if he but 
offer to withstand him. 
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‘Secondly, those which are able to buy 
great personages have them, although they 
have had never any nurture in an Academy, 
except out of a library of notes borrowed of 
some old clarke or other which he in former 
times had gathered at severall places. 

“Thirdly, if we be not made of cannon 
proofe wee are in danger of Episcopall 
censure. 

“ Fourthly, we must not preach more than 
the Arch Bishop of Canterbury, William 
Laud, will allow off, for feare of the forfeiture 
of our eares. From these and the like greev- 
ances we most humbly desire great love to 
deliver us. 

“Which petition was no sooner sent but 
Canterbury was presented to my view.” 

He then descended into Hell, and saw 
them making chairs, which were filled as fast 
as made, “ Only one was set by ; for whom, I 
asked ; they answered for Laud!” He then 
describes Laud being thrown into Charon’s 
boat, and then he awoke. ‘“ And so soone 
as I arose I went to a noble friend of mine 
and told him my dreame, who said to me 
(that the day before) Canterbury was carried 
into the Towre.” 

Archie kept up his hatred for Laud, and 
probably he had good cause for his feelings. 
Laud certainly appears to have interfered 
with his doings to an extent which seems 
scarcely compatible with any real necessity. 
In 1642 Armstrong petitions the House of 
Lords against John Scott, Dean of York, who, 
it is recorded, “‘ agreed to repay him a debt of 
4200 and interest by half-yearly payments 
of £50; but when only £50 had been re- 
ceived, Dr. Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
under pretence of relieving the Dean of his 
creditors, interfered at the Council Board to 
prevent any further payment.”* Armstrong 
had several such debts due to him, and it 
would be curious to know for what they were 
incurred, whether for dona-fide purposes or 
for influence at Court. This famous domestic 
episode of the Court of Charles I. has sup- 
plied the subject for an excellent painting, 
and the true story told at length would 
probably reveal some secrets of Court life of 
considerable interest. 

ALFRED J. BROWNE. 


* Hist. MSS, Com., v. 50. 


Mtford Castle, 


few miles from Dartford, and near 

the river Darent, stand the ruins 

commonly known as Otford Castle, 
— but more correctly the ancient 
palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
and once the favourite residence of the 
greatest champion the Church has ever pos- 
sessed, Thomas Becket. Many are the tales 
of miracles and wondrous works wrought 
here by the Archbishop ; one is that being 
in want of water, he struck his staff into the 
ground, when lo, there immediately gushed © 
forth an exceeding fountain of the purest 
nature. <A well some thirty feet deep is still 
known as St. Thomas Becket’s well, and shown 
as a proof of the miraculous power so exerted. 
Owing to the large parks and other lands for 
their pleasure and convenience, Otford 
appears to have been the principal residence 
of the primates of England, many documents 
signed by them “at their Manor House at 
Otford” being in existence. The place was 
given to the Church of Canterbury by Offa, 
King of Mercia, in A.D. 791. It was, how- 
ever, shortly afterwards the property of a 
powerful priest named Werhard; but Arch- 
bishop Wifrid, in the year 830, regained it 
for his church, which maintained possession 
of it until the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
within the walls of this palace that the 
princely Archbishop Robert, of Winchelsea, 
entertained with great magnificence his 
sovereign, Edward I. Here, too, he lived, 
and in 1313 died. He was a man of great 
liberality and extensive charity to the poor, 
to whom the large fragments of his table 
were every day plentifully distributed at his 
gate. It is recorded that he gave every 
Sunday and Thursday, when corn was dear, 
two thousand, and when cheap, three thou- 
sand loaves to the poor; upon: the solemn 
festivals he relieved 150 needy persons with 
money, and to the aged and infirm who 
were unable to go to his door, he sent his 
alms, bread, fish, or flesh, according to the 
season. His successor, Walter Reynolds, or 
Reginald, as his name is sometimes written, 
being the King’s own nominee, obtained 
permission to enlarge the park, and other- 
wise beautify the seat. Notwithstanding 
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which, Simon Islip, upon his elevation to the 
see, considered it insufficient for his dignity, 
and still further improved the palace, pur- 
chasing also lands and meadows to form 
another enclosure, since known as the Little 
Park. This Archbishop died in 1366, and 
by his will bequeathed to the Convent of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, 1,000 sheep to 
be kept as a perpetual flock, six dozen of 
silver plates, as many silver salt-cellars, and 
four large silver basins with their ewers, 
moved by the desire, doubtless, to enable his 
church the more worthily to maintain its 
dignity in the eyes of the multitudes who 
flocked thereto in order to lay their offerings 





told :—Louis VII. of France, when on a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, was kneeling before 
the shrine, wearing on his finger this stone 
set in a ring; its brilliancy aroused the 
cupidity of the then Archbishop, who at 
once asked the King to present the stone to 
the shrine ; this the King refused, but offered 
in lieu thereof to give 100,000 florins. The 
Primate was satisfied, but the occupant of 
the shrine was not, for scarcely had the re- 
fusal and consequent offer been uttered, than 
the stone leapt from the ring and fastened 
itself to the shrine, where it remained. The 
King of France, we are told, was so moved 
by this miracle, that he not only was content 




















before the shrine of “ St. Thomas the Divine,” 
who 
‘¢ Sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 
This shrine, we are told by old John Stow, 
was built about a man’s height, all of stone, 
then upwards of plain timber, within which 
was a chest of iron, containing the bones of 
the martyr. The timber-work of it on the 
outside was covered with plates of gold, 
damasked and embossed with wires of gold, 
and garnished with brooches, images, chains, 
precious stones, and great orient pearls. 
Prominent among these was the great “ car- 
buncle” or “ diamond” called the Régale of 
France, to which, we are told by the late 
Dean Stanley, the attention of the spectators 
was riveted by the figure of an angel pointing 
to it. Of this jewel the following legend was 
VOL. XV. 








to leave the ring, but also gave the 100,000 
florins. Some idea of the great popularity 
of Becket, the grandest specimen of an un- 
compromising Churchman the world has ever 
produced, may be formed from the accounts 
of the offerings made to the altars in the 
cathedral. Bishop Burnet, in his History of 
the Reformation, tells us that in one year 
there was offered to Christ’s altar £3 2s. 6d. ; 
to the Virgin’s altar, 463 5s. 6d. ; but to the 
altar of St. Thomas of Canterbury there was 
given £832 12s. 3d. The next year, he 
says, the odds were even greater, for there 
was not even a penny offered at Christ’s 
altar, and only £4 1s. 8d. to that of the 
Virgin, while the offerings at the shrine of 
St. Thomas the Divine rose, irrespective 
of jewels and bequests, to no less than 
4954 6s. 3d. All the nations were seized 
c 
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with that strange and lasting form of religious 
frenzy which developed itself in the wander- 
ings from shrine to shrine on the face of the 
country, no distance stopping, no hardship 
deterring. The palmer’s staff was often 
adopted by the pilgrim to escape for awhile 
from home, that he might the better appre- 
ciate its loves and cares on his return—list- 
less, he was in truth the tourist of the Middle 
Ages ; yet his wanderings have added several 
words to our language—it was said of him 
who travelled to the Holy Land (saint terre) 
that he was a saunterer; in like manner, the 
easy canter of our modern rides is an abbre- 
viation of the Canterbury gallop, z.e. canter, 
derived no doubt from the ambling pace of 
those who journeyed to “ Canterbiere, la cité 
vaillante,” after the martyrdom in 1170. 
The flood of pilgrimage flowed from all 
Europe without intermission to his shrine, as 
year by year spring-time came round : 


‘¢ Then longen folk to gou on pilgrimages, 
And Palmers for to seken strange strondes, 
* * * * * 


And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Englelonde, to Canterbury they wende, 

The Holy blissful martyr for to seke, 

That hem had holpen, when that they were sike.”’ 


Southampton, the great port, received by far 
the most of those who came over the sea ; 
the old British track or fosse now became 
the great pilgrim’s way, winding under the 
hills from the Surrey Downs through Merst- 
ham, where a lane retains its old name, ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Lane,” past this Archiepiscopal 
Palace at Otford to the Medway, and so on 
till it led the weary pilgrim to the hill-top, 
from which he could first catch sight of the 
golden angel with which the great tower of 
the cathedral was anciently crowned. Re- 
specting the name of the martyr who thus 
brought such wealth and treasure into the 
coffers of his cathedral, Wharton, in his 
Notes to Strype’s Cranmer, says: “The name 
of that Archbishop is Thomas Becket, nor 
can it be found otherwise in any authentic his- 
tory, calendar, record, or book. If the vulgar 
did formerly, as it doth now, call his name 
A Becket, the mistake is not to be followed 
by learned men.” 

About the year 1500, Archbishop Henry 
Dene commenced repairing, if not rebuild- 
ing, the palace at Otford; but as he lived 


only two years after receiving the appoint- 
ment, it is probable that the work did 
not proceed to any great extent, especially 
as his immediate successor, William Ware- 
ham, upon his translation from the See 
of London, made preparations to erect in 
Canterbury a most sumptuous residence for 
himself and the succeeding Archbishops ; but 
a quarrel arising between him and the citizens 
concerning the boundary of his land, he 
changed his intention, and devoted his atten- 
tion to the house at Otford, the whole of 
which, excepting the great hall and chapel, 








he rebuilt at a cost of the then enormous 
sum of £33,000; and here he frequently en- 
tertained in the most splendid manner his 
friend and King. After having sat as Arch. 
bishop for twenty-eight years, he died on the 
3rd of August, 1532, and was succeeded by 
the martyr, Cranmer, who, being of a timorous 
disposition, and observing that this his stately 
palace excited the envy of the courtiers, sur- 
rendered it in exchange to the King, who, 
purchasing other lands in Otford, kept it in 
his own hands. Queen Elizabeth, in her 
thirty-fourth year, granted the Archbishop's 
house, commonly known as the Castle, with 
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the great park, containing 700 acres, to Sir 
Robert Sydney, who, in 1618, sold it to Sir 
Thomas Smith, soon after which the place 


was demolished. 
J. A. SPARVEL-Bay-y, F.S.A. 
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Did Cornish fonts, Wells, Altar 
and Corporation jPlate. 


By JoHN GATLEY. 
-_-—>——__- 

f=, HERE is probably no county in 
e| England that contains more features 
calculated to interest the anti- 
quary than Cornwall. It abounds 
in prehistoric remains, to which full justice 
has been done by the Rev. Dr. Borlase, and 
by his distinguished descendant, Mr. Cope- 
land Borlase, the present representative in 
Parliament of the St. Austell Division of his 
native county. The numerous writers on the 
topography of Cornwall have also dwelt fully 
on the historic associaticns and the old castles 
and buildings, and have deplored the extinc- 
tion of the Cornish vernacular, a loss that, 
unfortunately, cannot be repaired by the few 
fragments in the shape of miracle plays and 
the vocabulary of Dr. Pryce that still remain 
to us, but which is, in some degree, lessened 
by the survival of the kindred vernaculars 
of Wales and Western Brittany. It is not 
our purpose, therefore, in the following 
obseryations to go over the well-trodden 
ground traversed by these writers, but rather 
to endeavour to collect and bring together in 
the compass of an article the many points of 
interest that present themselves under the 
subjects above mentioned, and the informa- 
tion respecting which is derived mainly from 
the singularly interesting and exhaustive 
Parochial History of Cornwall published by 
Messrs. Lake, of Truro, in 1871, and from 
the earlier work of Lysons, but which, being 
scattered throughout the works in question, 
possibly escapes the notice of the general 
reader, and requires to be brought together 
and compared to enable the student and 
antiquary to obtain a satisfactory survey of the 

subjects in question. 
Our readers will not fail to observe that 


many of the names mentioned below begin 
with “ Pol,” “ Tre,” or “ Pen,” a feature which 
did not escape the notice of Sir Walter Scott, 
who says in Kenilworth : 
By Tre, Pol and Pen 
You may know the Cornish men ; 
but the more correct saying is that given by 
Camden in his Remains, viz. : 
By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer and Pen, 
You may know most Cornish men. 

Reverting nowto the subjects included in the 
title of the present article, we think it will be 
most convenient to treat them separately; and, 
in the first place, therefore, to offer the follow- 
ing observations respecting the many interest- 
ing Fonts still existing in Cornwall. Lysons, 
when treating of afewof themore interesting of 
these, says that a large number may bereferred 
to the time when Saxon architecture prevailed ; 
of these the greater part are round, though 
many are quite plain. Others are ornamented 
with mouldings resembling those on Saxon 
doorways, the most remarkable of this 
class being those at St. Enoder, St. Erme, 
Feock, Fowey, Ladock, Mawgan, Lanreath 
and Whitstone. Others are square at the 
top, with human heads at the corners, and 
circles enclosing stars at the sides, supported 
by serpents ; the most notable of this class 
being those at Alternon, Callington, Jacob- 
stow, Laneast, Landrake, and Warbstow. 

The materials employed in the construc- 
tion of Cornish fonts vary greatly, and are 
chosen, no doubt, from the most reliable 
stone in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Amongst others may be mentioned granite, 
elvan, marble, Caen, syenite, sandstone, and 
the local stones of great merit named poly- 
phant, catacleuse, serpentine, Pentewan, 
green Tintagel, and the porcelain stone of 
St. Stephen’s, with occasionally native por- 
phyry. Cornish fonts are of every age and 
design, with very varied ornamentation. 
From the frequent occurrence of a main 
shaft with four smaller pillars, we have been 
led to hazard the opinion that these supports 
may be typical of our Saviour and the four 
Evangelists, the former as representing the 
Divine institution of baptism. Heraldic 
designs, as a rule, are conspicuous by their 
absence ; the shaft is either round, square, or 
octagonal, and the basement square. At 
three churches, however, St. Levan, Crantock, 
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and Burian, there is no basement whatever, 
merely the shaft. At Crowan the basement 
is singularly decorated with grotesque animals. 
Gothic tracery is present at St. Clement, 
Colan, and St. Breock in Pyder. 

Many are of Norman character, the finest 
examples being those at Egloskerry, Boyton, 
Crowan, Cubert, St. Erney, Lamorran, Land- 
rake, Feock, Lanreath, Lansallos, Launcells, 
Mevagissey and Roche. As before men- 
tioned, the method of ornamentation is very 
varied. Grotesque figures are found on those 
at St. Austell, Crowan, St. Enoder, St. Ives, 
Lanwhitton, Luxulyan, and Southill; the 
Norman characteristic of zigzag moulding 
at Ruan Minor and Ludgvan ; St. Catherine 
Wheels at Warbstow, and St. Stephen’s by 
Launceston ; cable moulding at Boyton, 
Egloskerry, Launcells, St. Levan, and St. 
Thomas by Launceston ; chevron moulding at 
St. Stephen’s by Launceston, and treble at 
St. Wenn; watl-headed moulding at one, 
Lanteglos by Fowey; xiches with the Twelve 
Apostles at St. Merryn and Padstow, and 
debased human heads at more than a dozen 
other places. 

The font at Bodmin is extremely interest- 
ing. It is 3 feet 7 inches high, with a 
diameter at the top of 3 feet 54 inches. It 
is covered with ornamentation in Saxon style, 
consisting of grotesque animals, foliage, etc., 
with angels’ heads as capitals of pillars, and 
bases and pedestal in style of earliest Gothic 
architecture. Resembling this in form are 
those of St. Austell, St. Columb, Tintagel, 
Crantock, Cuby, Veryan, St. Dennis, St. 
Gorran, St. Wenn, Newlyn, Roche, and 
Southill, whilst those at Boconnoc, Cubert, 
Grade, Illogan, Landewenack are of nearly 
the same character, but are later, and orna- 
mented with stars and trefoils. 

Of the font at Lostwithiel, the following 
curious record is preserved of the desecration 
by the Parliamentary party in 1644. It is 
extracted from the diary of Rd. Symonds, 
one of the King’s lieutenants, viz. : ‘‘ One of 
their actions whilst they were at Lostwithiel 
must not be forgotten. In contempt of 
Christianity, Religion and the Church, they 
brought a horse to the fount in the church, 
and there, with their kind of ceremonies, did, 
as they call it, christen the horse, and called 
him by the name of Charles, in contempt of 
His Sacred Majesty.” 


The following characteristics are also of 
interest. At East Anthony the cover of the 
font is a skeleton pinnacle of crocketed wood- 
work. At Burian on the font are angels 
supporting shields with a Latin and Maltese 
Cross. At St. Clement the font was dis- 
covered lying in a ditch where it. had 
remained for sixty years, and was restored to 
its proper position by the late rector; the 
date on that at Crantock is *AN° D’Mo° 
CCCCo? Lxxiiij.” At Cubert the handle of 
the cover represents a cruciform church with 
a central spire, terminating ina knob. The 
font at St. Dennis is panelled throughout. 
At Forrabury the bowl is ornamented with 
lattice-work. That at Gorran bears the arms of 
the knightly family of Bodrugan, now extinct. 
Gulval font before 1842 stood in front of 
the communion table, and is decorated with 
four shields of arms, on one of which is 
displayed Kymbal impaling St. Aubyn. At 
Helston, the bowl is inlaid with quatrefoils of 
variegated marble. On the font at St. Issey 
are the initials “IV. L.A,” 1664. The 
characteristic of that at St. Ives is a clustered 
shaft, with an obliterated inscription which 
may be read: ‘“ Omnes baptizate gentes.” 
The bowl at St. Juliot is unique, square 
externally, and internally hexagonal, on its 
face the monogram “ 3hr.” At St. Just in 
Penwith, on one of the faces of the octagonal 
font is a representation of Noah’s Ark in rude 
sculpture. That at Landewednack, the most 
southernly parish of England, is stated to 
have been made by a former rector in 1404, 
and bears the inscription “ Ihr + B. Ric : 
Bolham Me Feri.” The font at Lostwithiel 
has a clustered shaft and small clustered 
pillars, with subjects in relief, very rude; 
amongst others the Crucifixion, and a hunts- 
man on horseback, with horn, hawk and 
hound, also two lions passant. The inscrip- 
tion on that at St. Mewan is: “One Lord of 
one Faith >] one Baptism >.” On the font 
at Mylor, within circular panels, are, in relief, 
a cross patonee, a cross moline, a fimbriated 
saltire and three chevrons in pale. In the 
parish of Roche is a legend that, to prevent 
its destruction during the Parliamentary wars, 
the carved work of the fine old Norman font 
was plastered over. A fillet of crosses orna- 
ments the rim of the ancient font at Tintagel, 
and Catherine wheels, supported by dragons, 
that at Warbstow, whilst at Week St. Mary 
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is found the ornamentation, rare in Corn- 
wall, of the Tudor rose and a fleur de lis. 

Much interest attaches to Bells in Corn- 
wall, and in former years campanology and 
ringing seem to have been very popular in 
the West of England generally ; at Kenwyn, 
near Truro, ringing was the favourite pursuit 
of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
Many a noble peal of bells would appear to 
have been recast, and the Penningtons and 
Abel Rudall, of Gloucester, were the founders 
generally employed in the west in the 
eighteenth century. But there are yet to be 
found spread over the county bells of a far 
earlier date, bearing inscriptions in Latin, 
showing their dedication to Saints in the 
Catholic Calendar, several of which are given 
below. The inscriptions used by the Pen- 
ningtons and Rudalls vary but little, but 
breathe a spirit of loyalty to Church and 
King, and also serve as memorials of the 
respective rectors and churchwardens; as 
do the representations of donors on the wings 
of many a celebrated picture in Flemish 
churches. 

The following observations embrace, we 
believe, the more interesting features con- 
nected with Cornish bells, but we may 
observe that it is a work of some difficulty to 
deal with this subject concisely, and to 
extract, as it were, the wheat from the chaff 
from the numerous belfries of Cornwall. 

At St. Agnes are six musical bells, recast by 
the founders, Mairs, who are stated to have cast 
them a century previously. Out of three bells 
at St. Anthony in Kerrier, two are damaged ; 
the tenor is inscribed “Sancte Maria ora pro 
nobis.” There is an excellent peal of eight 
bells in the fine old parish church at Bodmin. 
They were cast in 1767 from six larger ones, 
and the sixth being cracked, was recast in 
1808, and are inscribed as follows : 

- When you us ring, we’ll sweetly sing. 

. Peace and good neighbourhood. 1767. 
. Fear God, honour the King. 1767. 

. Thomas Rudhall cast us all. 1767. 

. Prosperity to the Town of Bodmin. T. R., 1767. 
. Prosperity to this Parish, 1808. 

. John Pomeroy, Esq., Mayor; William Stacey, 

Nicholas Craddock, Churchwardens. 1767. 

. I to the Church the living call, 

And to the grave do summon all. 


1767. 


ao NOUNDWH He 


1767. 


_ The peal of five at St. Breward was recast 
in 1758 from four old ones, said to be of 


_ Edward VI.’s time ; one is inscribed, regard- 


less of grammar: “Fitz Anthon Pennington 
cast we five in 1758.” 

At Burian are three bells. The largest 
bears the following inscription to the Virgin : 
“‘ Virginis egregize vocor Campana Maric,” 
1738. A flaw or crack runs through it, for 
which tradition thus accounts. ‘The bell 
was cast in the church village, and before it 
was hardened, a man jumped from a hedge 
near the mould, which, being disturbed by 
the shaking, rendered the bell imperfect. 
The second bell is marked : “ Vocem ego do 
vobis, vos date verba Deo, 1638;” and on the 
third are the names of the churchwardens of 
1681. 

St. Clement also has but three bells. The 
largest is cracked, and bears the following 
words: “Soli Deo detur gloria,” 1625. On 
the second is the invocation: “Sancta 
Margareta ora pro nobis,” and two shields ; 
whilst the third bears the inscription: 
“Sancta Trinitas D’nus Deus miserere 
nobis,” and the founder’s mark, and letters 
€. . A bell at Cury has the legend, 
unique so far as we know, of: “Jesus de 
Nazareth Rex Judzorum,” whilst the tenor 
bears the oft-repeated refrain : 


Ito the Church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all. 


The third bell at Germoe gives cheap immor- 
tality to the founder by the inscription: “ Abel 
Rudhall cast us all.” A bell at Grade bears 
the following invocation: “*O Martir Chris- 
tophore pro nobis semper orare ;” and this 
we believe to be the only bell dedicated to 
that saint in Cornwall. At Gulval there are 
three, one dated 1640, and another bears the 
words : 


ILE° RING ° ALLWAYS © MY ° MAKERS o PRAYES 


Between each word is the head of Charles II., 
with the legend “Carolus II. Dei Gratia,” 
like a coin of the period. The frame con- 
taining these bells bears the date 1600. 
Gunwalloe has a peal of three, each bear- 
ing a Latin inscription, viz. : 
1. Voce mea viva depello cuncta nociva. 


2. Ihsois plaudit ut me tam szepius audit. 
3. Eternis annis resonet campana Johannis. 


The weights of the bells, as well as their 
inscriptions, are preserved at Gwinear: 
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Ist Bell, 2 tons, 5 cwt.—“ I call all to follow me.” 

and , 2 6, “God preserve this Church.” 

ara of 7, “God save the King.” 

mn:.;, 62 9 , ‘Pennington cast us all.” 

sh ;, 2 11 ,, “ Prosperity to this Parish.” 

i, 28 4 » “Ego sum vox clamantis 
parate.” 

On one of the bells at Gwithian is the mark 
of a bell between the initials “A. R.” of the 
founder Abel Rudhall, being a play upon his 
Christian name, Abel. 

The peal of six bells at Helston was the 
gift of Francis, Lord Godolphin in 1767, and 
the principal bears the inscription : 

At proper times our voices we will raise 
In sounding to our benefactor’s praise. 
Our voices shall, with joyful sound 
Make hills and valleys echo round. 

To honour both of God and King, 

Our voices shall in concert sing. 

In wedlock’s bands all ye who join 
With hands your hearts unite ; 

So shall our tuneful tongues combine, 
To lead the nuptial rite. 

The bells at St. Just, in Penwith, were cast 
in 1741, about the time of Admiral Vernon’s 
victories ; and it is a curious instance of hero- 
worship to find that the largest bears his 
name amongst those of the churchwardens. 
We were aware that representations of military 
and naval heroes frequently ornamented the 
sign-posts of taverns, but, up to this time, 
had never met with an instance of their 
names being commemorated on bells. The 
inscription runs: 

St. Just Bell cast at St. Erth, 1741, So biessKing 

George. : 
James Reynolds, James Tregere and Admiral Vernon 
Ch, Wardens. 
No doubt the parishioners, out of compli- 
ment, named Admiral Vernon honorary 
churchwarden for that year. 

Of the others, the second is inscribed: 
**Scte Michael ora pro nobis ;” and the third, 
“Protege virgo pia quos convoco, Sancta 
Maria.” The whole of the peal at Landewed- 
nack have Latin inscriptions, viz. : 

The 1st. Sancta Anna, ora pro nobis. 
», 2nd. Sancte Nicholas, ora pro nobis. 
3» 3rd. Nomen Magdalene geret Campana Melodie. 

Anthony Pennington recast the six bells now 
at Landulph, and on the walls of the lowest 
stage of the tower are the following inscrip- 
tions : 

Near this place lies the body of Fitz Anthony 
Pennington, Bell-Founder, of the parish of Lezant, in 


Cornwall, who departed this life April 30, 1768, 
/Etatis suze 38. 
Tho’ Boistrous Winds and Billows sore, 
Hath Tos’d me To and Fro; 
By God’s Decree in spite of both, 
I rest now here below. 


Let awful silence first proclaimed be, 

And praise unto the Holy Trinity ; 

Then honour give unto our noble King, 

So with a blessing let us raise the ring. 

Hark how the chirping treble sings most clear, 
And covering Tom comes rowling in the rear ; 
And now the bells are up, come let us see 
What laws are best to keep sobriety. 

Who swears or curses, or in choleric mood 
Quarrels or strikes, altho’ he draws no blood, 
Who wears his hat or spur, or o’erturns a beli, 
Or by unskilful handling marrs a peal ; 

Let him pay sixpence for each single crime, 
Twill make him cautious ’gainst another time. 
But if the Sexton's fault an hindrance be, 

We call from him a double penalty. 

If any should our parson disrespect, 

Or warden’s orders any time neglect, 

Let him be always held in full disgrace, 

And ever more be banished this place. 

So when the bells are ceased, then let us sing 
God bless the Church, God save the King. 


Speaking of these bell-founders, the follow- 
ing memoranda, extracted from the parish 
books of St. Veep, are instructive as affording 
some information as to the charges made by 
them in the seventeenth century. 

‘“‘ Mem: That on June 3rd, 1678, there 
was a 4th Bell, a new Treble added, made by 
John Pennyngton of Bodmin, 634 lbs., which 
came to one and thirty Pounds and fourteen 
shillings. John Teage, Stephen Harris, Ch. W. 
Sam. May, Vicar. 

“ Mem: That March 28th, 1682, were cast 
the Treble and second Bells by Edward 
Pennyngton of Bodmin, and this Treble Bell 
being then weighed came to ffive Hundred 
and three Quarters. The second Bell also 
then weighed, came to six Hundred and 
three Quarters, wanting Eight Pounds. 

“ Mem: Alsothat May 22, 1682, were cast 
by the said Edwd. Pennington the third Bell, 
wh. being weighed came to Nine Hundred 
twenty and ffive pounds and more 33 lbs., in 
all Nine Hundred ffifty and eight Pounds. 
The said Edward Pennington was paid for 
his labour in casting the said three Bells, in 
all Nine Pounds and two shillings: Besides 
ffive shillings upon every Hundred for wast 
of old Mettal. Twelve pence for every 
pound of new mettal; wood, ffuell, Attend- 
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ance, and all other things ffound and provided 
at the charge of the Parish. Thesaid Edwd. 
Pennyngton Recd. for his Acct. in all 
417. O01. 0.” 

At Lansallos one Bell only remains out of 
three. It bears the inscription in black-letter, 
“ Sancta Margareta vya prov nobis,” and 
three shields—the first charged with a 
chevron between three trefoils, the second 
bears a crosslet, and the third a chevron be- 
tween three coffee-pots. 

Lanteglos by Camelford in 3 Edward VI. 
had “one Chales of silver and iij belles.” 
At Launceston, the hearty old toasts of the 
Rudhalls greet us again, viz. : 

. God save the King. 1720. 
. Peace and good neighbourhood. 
. A* R* Prosperity to this Town. 1720. 
. Prosperity to the Church of England. 
. Abr. of Gloucester cast us all. 1720. 
. The People to the Church to call 
And to the grave to summon all. 

The peal at Lewanick was cast by the 
Penningtons in 1767, and the bells bear 
their usual inscriptions. The following en- 
tries appear in the Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
viz. : 

Mr. Pennington, towards running the new Bells £30. 
Do. More foradditionof Bell Metal, 
6 cwt. 25 Ibs. at 6 peat per 

hundred - - £45. 

At Ludgvan, one bears the words “Soli 
Deo gloria. Pax in bello.” The date of 
those at St. Michael Caerhays is 1540, which 
is unusually early for an entire set. 

St. George is honoured at Mylor, where 
the first bell is marked “In honore Sante 
gg ” and the second “ Ego : me : preco : 

: Clamando conterimus : audite : venite : 
1637 ¥ 

Pelynt is celebrated for one of its bells 
being the gift of Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop 
of Bristol, and afterwards of Exeter, and 
one of the seven Bishops imprisoned by 
James II., the same whose memory is kept 
green in the West-country by Hawker’s ballad 
and its stirring refrain : 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Shall know the reason why. 

At St. Thomas, by Launceston, occurs the 
following: “When I am heard it pleaseth 
you, 1691 ;” and at Zennor, the second bell 


1720. 


is dedicated to St. John, and the third to St. 
Maria. 

An instance of what Ellacombe, in his 
‘Church Bells of Devon,” calls “Jesu, 
mercy, Lady help bells” occurs at Michael- 
stowe, where a bell of considerable interest 
remains. Itis uncommon. There is, how- 
ever, one at St. Dennis, one at Marlden, and 
another at Townstal in Devon, also by the 
same founder. The legend is “Sancta 
Margareta ora pro nobis” in black-letter, as 
at Lansallos before mentioned, and three 
shields—on one of which is a very elegant 
foliated cross, encircled by the words “ Jesu, 
mercy, Lady help.” A tradition in the parish 


says that there is a large proportion of silver 
contained in this bell. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Che Ducal (Palace at Cenice. 
By W. Carew HAzzitr. 
ccnsienalinaanias 

Fal Ba HE evolutions cf the Palace of St. 
‘ea Mark, from its earliest fabric and 
M.A aspect into the building which the 

, great Doge Mocenigo bequeathed 
to his country in 1423, and its farther tran- 
sition to the symmetrical and rich maturity 
which in all its main features has lived 
to be our contemporary, may be said to 
form an integral part of the Republic’s his- 
tory, for the ducal residence grew with the 
growth of the Venetian power and culture. 
It is to be taken as proved that from the 
earliest infancy of a Government by Doges, 
at all events, some edifice was set apart, not 
only for the support of the dignity of the 
State, but for the practical transaction of 
public business. Prior to the development 
of administration by departments, the palace 
was the absorbing centre of political life. 

In the same manner indeed as the abode 
of the chief of the Government in nearly all 
countries, not only in the Middle Ages, as 
in the Castello di Corte of the Gonzagas in 
Mantua, but as at Paris down to the -six- 
teenth century, and at Delhi down to our 
own time, the ducal residence at Venice, 
originally established at Heraclia, subse- 
quently at Malamocco, and finally at Rialto, 
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was one of the leading institutions of the 
Republic. 

The earliest palpable approach to our 
knowledge of a palace, however, is the 
tidings, in 976, of its partial destruction, with 
the intimation that two reigns spent them- 
selves without seeing it brought back to a 
habitable condition. Otho III. of Germany, 
who stayed at Venice four days in 998, is 
said to have expressed admiration of the 
building as he then saw it and lodged in it. 
We know very little about it, except that it 
was built in the Indo-Byzantine taste, em- 
battled and walled. 

The historian-iron-founder Sagorninus, who 
wrote his narrative in .the first quarter of 
the eleventh century, informs us that the 
palace erected by Angelo Badoer about 810 
was still standing in his time; but it had 
doubtless undergone an immense amount of 
repair and alteration in the course of two 
centuries, especially after the catastrophe of 
976, of which Sagorninus might have been 
an eye-witness. 

The Fire of 1106 committed serious de- 
vastations on the ducal abode; and its 
second restoration was a work of time. In 
1116, when the Emperor Henry V. came to 
see a city of which the fame had reached 
him, it had probably recovered its usual ap- 
pearance, for his Majesty was as powerfully 
impressed by its beauty as Otho had been in 
998. Such as it may have been in 1116, it 
doubtless remained in 1175, about which 
time the Doge Ziani considerably amplified 
and embellished it, and rendered it the im- 
posing Byzantine palace which in 1201 
elicited from a distinguished French visitor 
—the Maréchal de Champagne, whose eyes 
had rested on many a noble chateau—a 
cordial encomium. Nor was Villehardouin 
impressed apparently so much by the stateli- 
ness of its proportions as by its commodious 
interior ; which for us is really a point of 
superior importance. 

But it was during the reign of Pietro 
Gradenigo, and posterior to the constitutional 
changes of 1297, that the first step was taken 
toward the replacement of the Ziani building 
by a new Gothic palace, and the provision 
not only of public offices, but of adequate 
accommodation for the deliberative councils. 
The latter hitherto had had no regular place 


of meeting assigned to their use ; but the old 
palace was expected to satisfy all wants, 
including the transaction of official business, 
the reception of distinguished guests, and 
debates on questions of European moment. 
The Arrengo, however, or National Conven- 
tion, so long as the principle of universal 
suffrage more or less nominally survived, 
the Doge’s house was not calculated to hold ; 
and there is no occasion to doubt that when 
the people were summoned at stated seasons 
to meet, it was in the open air that the gather- 
ing took place. Here again the Government 
set to work piecemeal, and the superb quad- 
rangle which we have now the opportunity 
of surveying at our leisure was the labour of 
centuries, and more than that, of two succes- 
sive architectural epochs,*—the Gothic, which 
was completed between 1301 and 1423, and 
the Early Renaissance. Of the Gothic 
palace certain portions were found to be 
capable of adaptation ; and the Great Council 
Chamber on the side looking toward the sea 
is substantially the room originally com- 
menced in 1340 from the designs of Calen- 
dario—whose share in the Faliero conspiracy 
cost him his life—and not properly finished 
till 1400. But of the edifice which Villehar- 
douin beheld in 1201, no vestiges whatever 
remain. It lay nearer to the Grand Canal 
than the more recent building, partly on 
the site of the spacious Molo; and between 
its walls and the sea was nothing but a 
narrow passage or fondamento for pedestrians. 
It almost seemed as if in proceeding with the 
incessant work of reconstruction the Govern- 
ment was keeping steadily in view the ulterior 
contingency of removing the Gothic block, 
when its successor was ready in all respects 
for use. Yet, while such was the actual 
course eventually pursued, it is beyond ques- 
tion that the rulers of Venice, in their desul- 
tory and bit-by-bit mode of progress, acted 
a good deal at random, and were unprepared 
for the glorious outcome. The fruit of their 
fragmentary and intermittent exertions re- 
vealed itself to them as one stage after 
another in the process of transformation was 
reached ; and it cannot have failed to inspire 


* The late Mr. Street (Brick and Marile in the 
Middle Ages, 1855, P 148) differs from Ruskin in re- 
gard to the space of time occupied in portions of the 
building. 
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a proud sensation when, through the coura- 
geous initiation of the Doge Mocenigo, the 
Prince’s house was after all rebuilt, and the 
entire Ziani pile cleared away to form a sea 
facade, and set off -in their true proportions* 
the new and costly architectural range.t 

Nor should we too hastily reproach the 
Venetians with a parsimonious or vacillating 
policy where their honour and dignity were 
so much concerned. For these alterations in 
the capital, judicious and sensible as they 
could hardly fail to appear when they had 
been achieved, were apt to present themselves 
to many in the light of unwise refinements, 
while the national resources were demanded 
for the maintenance of foreign wars or for 
domestic reforms of more general utility ; 
and we are looking at a time when a chival- 
rous enthusiasm for art was hardly under- 
stood even by the governments of Italy. 





Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 


Women’s Dress at Church in 1614. 
—That the ladies of the early seventeenth 
century were not unlike some of the present 
day, let the following quotation from Rich’s 
Honestie of this Age, 1614, prove: “You 
shall see women goe so attyred to the church 
that I am ashamed to tell it out aloud, but 
harke in your eare, I will speak it softly, fitter 
in good faith to furnish A. B. H. than to 
presse into the House of God, they are so be 
paynted, so be periwigd, so be poudered, so 
be perfumed, so be starched, so be laced, 


* But, as the large print by Jost Amman, 1565, 
seems to show us, shops long continued to disfigure 
the site immediately contiguous. Ina somewhat later 
engraving after Titian, published by Lacroix, these 
mean and disagreeable excrescences have been swept 
away, and the area toward the Molo is much as we 
now see it. 

+ From the early growth of a passion derived from 
Indo-Byzantine sources for sensuous opulence of orna- 
ment, a large business in gold-leaf for architectural 
purposes seems to have existed even in the earlier half 
of the fourteenth century ; for Ruskin cites, on the 
authority of Cadorin, an entry in the Procuratorial 
accounts under date of November 4, 1344, of a pay- 
ment of thirty-five ducats for making this foil to gild 
the lion over the door of the palace stairs on the site 
of the present Porta della Carta. 


and so be imbrodered that I cannot tell what 
mentall vertues they may haue that they do 
keepe inwardly to themselues; but I am 
sure to the outward show it is hard matter in 
the church itselfe to distinguish between a 
good woman and a bad.” 

Love of Books.—John Halle, a cele- 
brated chirurgeon, warns young men, in one 
of his works dated about 1565, to avoid 
“games and spendyng the time in playe. 
And hereof assure thyselfe that if thou have 
not as great desyre to thy boke, as the 
greatest gamner hath to his game, thou shalte 
never worthily be called cunnyng in this 
arte. For thou must thynke and esteme all 
tyme of leysure from thy worke and busynes, 
even loste and evill bestowed, in which thou 
has not profyted somewhat at thy boke. Let 
thy boke therefore I say be thy pastyme and 
game : which (if thou love it as thou oughtest) 
will so delight thee, that thou shalt thinke no 
tyme so well bestowed as at it. Yea, thou 
must desyre it as the child doeth his mother’s 
pappe ; and so will it nourishe thee, that thou 
shalt worthily growe and increase to a wor- 
shypfull fame of cunnynge and learnynge.”— 
Reprinted by Percy Society, vol. xi, p. xvii. 
Pref. 

James I. on the Unity of the Em- 
pire.—At the present time the following 
extract from “ A proclamation concerning the 
Kings Maiesties Stile of King of Great 
Britaine,” etc., will be of interest. After a 
somewhat lengthy preamble, his Majesty 
characteristically proceeds: ‘Wherefore we 
haue thought good to discontinue the diuided 
names of England and Scotland out of our 
Regall stile, and do intend and resolue to 
take and assume unto us in maner and forme 
hereafter expressed, The name & stile of 
King of Great Britaine, including therein, 
according to the trueth, the whole Island. 
Wherein no man can imagine us to be led 
by any humour of vaine glory or ambition, 
because we should in that case rather delight 
in a long enumeration of many kingdomes 
and Seigniories (wherof in our inheritance we 
haue plenty ynough, if we thought there were 
glory in that kinde of Stile), but onely that 
we use it as a signification of that, which in 
part is already done, and a significant pre- 
figuration of that which is to be done here- 
after; nor that we couet any new affected 
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name deuised at our pleasure, but out of un- 
doubted knowledge doe use the true and 
ancient name, which God and Time haue in- 
spired upon this Isle, extant, and received in 
histories, in all Mappes and Cartes, wherein 
this Ile is described, and in ordinary Letters 
to ourselfe from diuers foreine Princes, war- 
ranted also by Authenticall Charters, exem- 
plification under Seales, and other Records 
of Great Antiquitie, giuing us president for 
our doing, not borrowed out of foraine 
Nations, but from the actes of our Pro- 
genitors, Kings of this Realme of England, 
both before and since the Conquest, hauing 
not had so iust and great cause as we haue. 
Upon all which considerations we do by 
these presents, by force of our kingly power 
and Prerogative, assume to our selve by the 
cleerenesse of our Right The Name and 
Stile of King of Great Britaine, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc., as fol- 
loweth in our iust and lawfull Stile. And 
doe hereby publish, promulge, and declare 
the same.” The proclamation goes on to 
decree that in all State documents this style 
is to be observed, as also upon all coins as 
shall thereafter be minted; and proceeds: 
* And for that we do not innouate or assume 
to us any new thing, but declare that which 
is and hath bene evident to all,” concluding 
by ordering that the style shall be used as if 
it had been assumed and declared at the 
king’s accession. 

Guy Fawkes Improved.—There is a 
curious book which describes a plot to kill 
off all the M.P.’s on October 25, 1641. Its 
title is 4 Damnable Treason by a Contagious 
Plaster of Plague-sore: Wraptup ina Letter, 
and sent to Mr. Pym: Wherein is discovered 
a Devilish and Unchristian Plot against the 
High Court of Parliament. The book de- 
scribes how the conspirator gave the letter to 
a porter with strict injunctions to deliver it 
into the hands of Mr. Pym himself at the 
Parliament House; and how Mr. Pym re- 
ceived it very courteously and opened it in 
the presence of the assembly. Then follow 
“the wicked lines that were written in the 
letter: To my honoured friend John Pym, 
Esq.,—Mr. Pym, doe not thinke that a 
Guard of men can protect you, if you persist 
in your traytorous courses and wicked 
Designes. I have sent a Paper-messenger 


to you, and if this doe not touch your heart, 








a Dagger shall, so soon as I am recovered of 
my Plague-sore: In the meantime you may 
be forborne, because no better man may bee 
indangered for you. Repent Traytor.” The 
House ordered search to be made for the 
sender of the letter. With the aid of the 
porter and a boy he was discovered. They 
came to the “ Inne ” where he lay, and the boy 
having on a “tapster’s Apron ranne up the 
Staires into his Chamber with a good spirit 
as he was directed, so that he might see 
whether it was the man or not. Anan, anan, 
anan Sir, saith he, what lacke ye : who being 
in bed said he did not call, but being to goe 
out early that morning before it was day, he 
therefore called for a candle which was 
brought him.” The light discovered a wart 
on his nose, and a red ribbon about his arm, 
by which he was recognised; he was appre- 
hended, and lodged in the Gate-house 
Prison. The book has a portrait of Pym, 
described “The true Effige of M. I. Pym, 
Esqr., Burgesse in the High Court of Par- 
liament for Tavistock in Devonshire,” and 
underneath these lines : 

Reade in this Image him, whose deerest Blood 

Is thought no price to buy_his Countries good, 

Whose name shall flourish till the blast of Fame 

Shall want a trumpet or true worth a name. 


The Way Stonehenge was Built.— 
Many theories have been advanced as to the 
manner in which Stonehenge was erected, 
and it has even been conjectured that it must 
be a Roman building because of the impossi- 
bility of rude tribes erecting such huge stones. 
The following note on the Naga Hill people, 
one of the hill tribes of India, will perhaps 
throw considerable light on this subject. It 
occurs in the Journal of the Asiatic Seciety of 
Bengal (vol. xliv., pp. 319, 320), and is as 
follows : ‘ Huge monoliths exist here. These 
stones, which are often very large, and have 
sometimes to be brought from long distances, 
are dragged up in a kind of sledge, formed 
out of a forked tree, on which the stone is 
lowered, and then carefully lashed with canes 
and creepers, and to this the men, some- 
times to the number of several hundreds, 
attach themselves in a long line, and by 
means of putting rollers underneath they puil 
it along until it has been brought up to the 
spot where it has been decided to erect it. 
Here a small hole is then dug to receive the 
lower end of the stone, and the sledge being 
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tilted up on end, the lashings are cut adrift, 
and the stone slides into position. Some 
leaves are then placed on the top and some 
liquor poured over it. This done, a general 
feast follows, and the ceremony is complete.” 

The Common Swineherd of Not- 
tingham.—Readers of the book recently 
published on the Nottingham Borough 
Records, which was reviewed in the Antiquary 
(ante, xiv., p. 170), may be interested in the 
reference to the “ fields” and “common swine 
heard” contained in the following note, taken 
from the Exchequer Depositions by Commis- 
sion, now kept at the Public Record Office. 
From the Depositions of Witnesses “taken 
at the house of Anne Stanfield, widow, being 
the sign of the old Angel in Stoney Street, 
Nottingham,” on 18th October, 1697, in an 
action by Sarah Beauchamp, widow, against 
Alice Doggett, Mary Wolsley, and Nicholas 
Miller Knight, it appears that George Beau- 
champ, the plaintiff's husband, had died, 
leaving his wife, the plaintiff, with seven chil- 
dren. After his death his widow, through 
poverty, “fell into a melancholy condition, 
which grew worse, till she was distracted,” and 
so she continued for sixteen years. The 
witnesses describe her condition. She wan- 
dered up and down the fields gathering hips 
and haws. One witness had been in “ New 
Bethleam,” in London, and seen persons less 
distracted ; and persons in Nottingham have 
wondered the Corporation of Nottingham did 
not send her there. Another witness says, 
when she could get at liberty she would 
wander about in the fields, which gave them 
several times a great trouble of finding her 
‘out again ; and once, in one of her rambles, 
she met with the “comion swineheard,” and 
had liked to have strangled him with the 
string at his neck belonging to his horn, but 
that he, throwing her down, got away from 
her.— ALEX. JAs. FENTON. 
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The British Museum has just acquired an ancient 
seal exhibiting characteristics of great archzeological 
interest, especially in relation to the inscriptions now 
known as Hittite. The newly acquired seal is of 
black hematite. It was found at Yozgat, in Asia 


Minor, a town not far distant from Boghaz Keui, 
where are some remarkable sculptures pronounced by 
Professor Sayce to be Hittite. The Yuzgat seal is 
circular, like the seal of Tarkutimme or Tarkondemos, 
to which Professor Sayce called attention several 
years ago, as furnishing an important clue to the 
decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. It differs, 
however, from the seal of Tarkutimme in being flat, 
with the exception of a slight concavity in the centre. 
It has indications of high antiquity; and it is, as we 
have said, of great interest in relation to the decipher- 
ment of the Hittite inscriptions. It will be held, no 
doubt, to favour the idea previously expressed by 
some scholars, that these inscriptions are in the main 
pictorial or ideographic rather than phonetic. Sucha 
view, however, is not likely to be acquiesced in with- 
out a good deal of controversy. On account of the 
great interest of the seal, the Society of Biblical 
Archeology are preparing to issue immediately an 
autotype representation. 


With reference to the proposed tercentenary cele- 
bration of the death of Mary Queen of Scots, it may 
not be generally known that the splendid oak stair- 
case in the Talbot Hotel, Oundle, originally came 
from Fotheringay Castle, and tradition says that it 
is the identical staircase down which the unfortunate 
Queen passed on the morning of her execution. 


Whilst some men were digging out a foundation for 
a new building Mr. Beagarie is about erecting in 
Priory Lane, St. Neots, near Mr. Frank Day’s 
brewery, they came across a human skeleton, which, 
by its appearance, is supposed to have been buried a 
great number of years. 


During the spring of 1886, Ticknor and Co. began 
the publication of ‘*Ye Olden Time Series; or, 
Gleanings from the Old Newspapers, chiefly of 
Boston and Salem,” with brief comments by Henry 
M. Brooks, of Salem, Mass. In this series there are 
now ready, vol. i., ‘* Curiosities of the Old Lottery ;” 
vol. ii., ‘‘ Days of the Spinning-wheel in New Eng- 
land ;” vol. iii., “New England Sunday;” vol. iv., 
‘*Quaint and Curious Advertisements ;” and the pre- 
sent vol. v., “ Literary Curiosities.” Among those to 
come are volumes on ‘‘Some Strange and Curious 
Punishments ;” ‘‘ New England Music in the Latter 
Part of the Eighteenth and in the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century ;” ‘‘ Travel in Old Times, with 
some Account of Stages, Taverns, ete. ;” and ‘ Curi- 
osities of Politics among the Old Federalists and 
Republicans.” 

A testimonial to Dr. Gott, Dean of Worcester, by 
his late parishioners at Leeds, is to include eighteen 
silver soup-plates and thirty-six silver dinner-plates, 
of the reign of George III. 
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The ancient priory church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield, was recently re-opened after 
the completion of an important part of the work of 
restoration. The operations so far completed include 
the completion of the apse, re-roofing of the church, 
removal of a fringe factory from over the altar and the 
south ambulatory, and the securing of the remains of 
the Lady chapel and crypt, which formed part of that 
factory. A blacksmith’s forge yet occupies the site of 
the old north transept. To clear away this, together 
with an adjoining house ; to erect a shallow transept in 
its place; to transfer the boys’ school from the tri- 
forium ; to remove the temporary vestry from the south 
side of the church, erect a shallow transept in its 
place, and build a permanent vestry elsewhere ; to 
make a new west entrance, repair that end of the 
edifice, uncover the remains of the nave, and restore 
the Lady chapel, are objects which the committee 
hope to accomplish in the future. 


There has been an interesting sale of old silver and 
antique oak at Douthwaite Dale Lodge, Kirbymoor- 
side. The silver was keenly competed for, realizing 
variously from 5s. 6d. to £4 perounce. Competition 
was equally keen for old oak. Passing from the small 
pieces—such, for example, as arm and single chairs, 
deed-chests, boxes, footstools, etc. (all of which sold 
well)—the cabinets, etc., were offered, many of which 
were dated very far back, the prices for them ranging 
from nineteen to fifty-two guineas. A find old dining- 
table, with extending ends, realized £15. There was 
a very numerous company, including noblemen or their 
representatives, present on both occasions. Some fine 
Chippendale and Sheraton work brought some spirited 
bidding and high prices. 

A communication from the Rev. Joseph Hirst, 
at Smyrna, dated October 22, has been sent to 
the Archzological Institute : ‘‘I am sorry to have to 
report from Asia Minor a very gloomy prospect for 
archxology. Owing toa newly-aroused fit of jealousy, 
and a sullen opposition to all excuse for Western en- 
croachment or interference, the sites of the Ionian 
cities and the seats of former empires are condemned 
to remain unearthed. The retrograde policy is un- 
fortunately but too rigorously enforced by some newly- 
appointed officials (in a department of the Turkish 
administration now first called into existence for the 
Inspection and Preservation of Antiquities), who have 
some tincture of European cultivation, and just that 
smattering knowledge of art which will prove preju- 
dicial. Their argument is, if treasures lie buried in 
our soil, we had better keep them ourselves ; but, as 
neither Turkish energy nor resources will allow of ex- 
cavations, the Government, dog-in-the-manger-like, 
will do nothing themselves to reap the fruits of indus- 
try, and will allow no one else to doso., Thus all 


archzeological research in the Ottoman dominions has 
come to a standstill, and there is no prospect at pre- 
sent, so I am told by our consular agent here, of any 
fresh diggings being allowed in the future. Mean- 
while, owing to greed and ignorance, a wholesale 
destruction is going on at Smyrna of the Macedonian, 
Roman, Byzantine, and Genoese walls and towers that 
crown the height of Mount Pagus and make such an 
imposing spectacle when the city is first seen from the 
sea. This work of Vandalism, begun eighteen months 
ago, will not want long to accomplish an irreparable 
injury to the lovers of art and antiquity, and to those 
who wish that the continuity of history should be pre- 
served in visible signs before one’seyes. The rapidly- 
increasing dimensions of this second city of the empire 
make the demand for building material so great that 
the so-called municipal authorities have not been able 
to resist the temptation of selling, to all comers, such 
a valuable quarry of well-dressed stones.” 


An interesting relic of that great surgeon, John 
Hunter, has been presented to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. It consists of a chair which was framed 
out of the materials composing the bedstead on which 
John Hunter slept nightly for many years, and on 
which his remains were laid previous to removal for 
burial. His death happened in the Board-room of 
St. George’s Hospital in October, 1793. 


The tomb of Abbot Alexander, one of the earliest 
governors of the Benedictine Monastery of Peter- 
borough, who died in 1222, and was buried in the 
north aisle of the choir, has been restored. The 
monumental slab, which is sculptured in Alwalton 
marble, on a handsome stone plinth, has been placed 
between the second bay of the north choir aisle, which, 
according to ancient engravings, is the original site. 
Upon the upper surface of the slab, which bears all 
the resemblance of Purbeck marble, is to be seen the 
full-length raised figure of the abbot (which is in an 
excellent state of preservation) dressed in his Bene- 
dictine habit, with tonsure and closely cut hair. In 
his right hand he holds a crosier with the head turned 
outwards, signifying his connection with the abbey in 
which his remains are laid to rest. The slab was dis- 
covered somewhat in the original position when the 
ungainly stalls were removed from the choir previous 
to restoring the piers. It was broken in two about 
the middle, possibly during the erection of the heavy 
woodwork above, but the fracture has been skilfully 
repaired with cement of the colour of the marble, and 
the break is hardly noticeable. With this exception, 
and also the laceration of the crosier-stock, the monu- 
ment would seem to be as entire as when it was first 
chiselled, thereby offering an invaluable testimony to 
the durability of “ Allerton” marble. The Alwalton 
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quarries have not been worked to any extent, we 
believe, during the present century, but were much 
drawn upon for use in the erection of the cathedral 
and other buildings in medieval times. The hand- 
some stone font is of this local marble, and as the 
font was for many years lying unrecognised in the 
Bishop’s garden, and is also little the worse for the 
great number of years and the rough usage it has 
seen, it also offers every evidence as to the quality of 
the marble from which it is cut. 


The body of Abbot Alexander was exhumed, it 
appears, in 1830, whilst the workmen were removing 
the slabs under the second bay of the north side of 
the choir. The coffin was not at a great depth, and 
it was of stone; the body, however, was found to be 
partially gone. Only a small part of the shell was 
left, but the robe, crosier, and boots were so well 
preserved that they could be handled. Most of the 
bones were decomposed, the spine and ankle-bones 
alone being well preserved. The wood of the crosier 
had become like cork, and the horn was almost dust. 
The robe was extremely light in texture, but whether 
of linen or wool was not ascertained. The leather of 
the boots had stood the test of time better than any 
other relic. The shape of them was somewhat 
modern, being lefts and rights and square toed, 
“though less so,” adds Craddock, ‘‘than the fashion 
of the last century.” A piece of lead, bearing the 
words ** Abbas Alexander,” which had probably been 
placed on the forehead of the corpse, was found at the 
head of the coffin, in the place where it would have 
dropped when the bones of the skull had given way. 
The relics were for the most part reinclosed in the 
stone, and buried in the south side aisle, nearly oppo- 
site the burial-place of Queen Mary. 


Mr. Walter Christy has written an account of the 
Trade Signs of Essex. It is a popular account of 
the origin and meanings of the public-house and other 
signs now, or formerly, found in the county. It is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs, 
Durrant, of Chelmsford. 


During the restoration of Waternewton Church the 
workmen have recently discovered several pieces of 
old Norman stonework, which had been built into 
the masonry of the wall of the north aisle. When it 
is remembered that while the men were engaged in 
renovating the chancel some interesting remains of 
Early English windows and doorways were discovered, 
it is a matter for considerable speculation how the 
remains of buildings of two different eras came to be 
employed in the present building, which is of some- 
what later date than either. The Early English 
remains in the chancel point to the fact of an Early 





English church having once occupied the site of the 
present edifice, but it is a question whether the 
Norman remains point to a Norman church as having 
succeeded to the Early English structure. It is 
possible that the Norman remains—or even the Early 
English relics—were brought from other ecclesiastical 
buildings, and were used up in the present structure, 
either at the time of its original building or at sub 
sequent restorations and additions. The existence of 
Norman work in other parts of the church would 
strengthen the idea that a Norman structure once 
occupied the present site, if it were not for the fact 
that the date of the church is certainly not later than 
Transitional Norman, or just when the Norman was 
merging into Gothic. An instance of medizval jerry- 


building was discovered when the columns on the 


north side of the aisle were taken down. The arches 
had not been fairly set on the capitals of the pillars, 
and to remedy this the arches were shored up while 
the columns were removed. On reaching the bases 
it was found that the medizeval builders had not given 
any foundations whatever for the pillars to rest upon. 
A few loose stones were put together, and the pillars 
had been raised on these, which were practically the 
level of the ground. It was generally supposed that 
the clerestory windows were not of the same date as 
the rest of the nave, but that they were later insertions. 
The present work of restoration has, however, proved 
that they are original windows, occupying the places 
in which the first builders of the church placed them. 
There is absolutely no evidence whatever that they 
are later insertions, and this fact has an important 
bearing in fixing the date of the building. 


The Roman tesselated pavement, lately found in 
Culver Street, Colchester, adjoining Mr. Mumford’s 
foundry, has been placed in the Colchester Museum, 
and is deposited in the first south window. A small 
amphora of light-coloured earth, and quite perfect, 
differing from any specimen hitherto in the museum, 
has also been deposited by Mr. Henry Laver. 


A valuable Rubens, a “ Descent from the Cross,” 
has been found at Montreuil-sur-Mer, not far from 
Boulogne ; whilst almost simultaneously a beautiful 
“ Entombment,” by Vandyck, is reported at Auchy, 
in the same neighbourhood. 


By the direction of the Primate, a visitation of the 
parish churches of Canterbury is being carried out by 
the Rural Dean. A long list of queries, drawn up by 
a committee appointed for the purpose by the Arch- 
bishop, has been placed in his hands. The investiga- 
tion is of a most thorough character, and comprises 
the condition of the church buildings, churchyards, 
parish registers, church plate, and charities, 
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Some human remains have been discovered near the 
Roman road at Ashtead Park. A Roman encamp- 
ment existed hard by, and not so very many years ago 
the workmen discovered near the lime avenue a large 
number of Roman coins, pottery ware, wooden bowls, 
etc., the latter, however, crumbling into dust on being 
exposed to the air. All these Roman remains around 
the spot where the skeletons were discovered in the 
chalk might give some clue to their interment in this 
spot, and their general character. 


Lord Justice Fry will preside at a meeting which 
will be held on an early day to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a Society to encourage the study 
and advance the knowledge of the History of English 
Law. It is suggested that the Society shall be called 
the Selden Society, and that its objects shall include 
(besides meetings for the reading and discussion of 
papers) the printing of inedited MSS. and the publica- 
tion of new editions and translations of works having 
an important bearing on English Legal History, the 
collection of materials for a Dictionary of Anglo- 
French and of legal terms, and finally the collection of 
materials for a History of English Law. 


Two interesting manuscripts have lately been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by her Majesty’s Consul 
at Chungking, China. The larger of the two fills 
seventy-three folios, and is in the Lolo character, being 
written in verse of five characters to a line. The 
smaller one is of thirteen folios, and is in the writing of 
the Shin-kia, a Shan tribe of the southern portion of 
the province Kweichow. This is the first specimen 
of the writing of this tribe to reach Europe. The 
characters are adaptations of contracted forms of an 
early kind of Chinese writing, with an admixture of 
pictorial signs, The work is one on divination, each 
sentence closing with words of good or evil augury. 


The private effects of the late Mr. Joseph Maas, the 
well-known vocalist, were disposed of last November 
by Messrs. Maddox and Son, at St. John’s Wood. 
An eight-day clock, which once belonged to Izaak 
Walton, was knocked down for 67} guineas. The 
clock was contained in a handsome inlaid case of 
antique workmanship, and was made, in 1641, by John 
Roberts, of Ruabon, for the author of the Complete 
Angier, in whose family it remained for many years. 
In course of time it became the property of an angling 
society, from whom it was purchased by Mr. Maas, 


An Egyptian papyrus, 42 feet long, and containing 
all the chapters of the Book of the Dead, has just been 
received and unrolled at the Sage Library in New 
Brunswick, N.J. It was secured for the library about 
six months ago by Rev. Dr. Lansing, a missionary in 
Egypt. Experts pronounce it to have been written 
nearly 3,000 years ago. It is declared to be a fuller 


and more complete copy than the Turin papyrus, of 
which a facsimile was made by Lepsius. 


The important collection of paintings, drawings, 
engravings, etc., bequeathed to the Bethnal Green 
branch of the South Kensington Museum by the late 
Mr. Joshua Dixon, have been opened to the public, 
There are nearly three hundred works, 


Se 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
- 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—-Nov. 8th.— 
Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D. (President), in the chair. 
The President exhibited and described reproductions, 
printed on white and coloured silks from blocks made 
this year, of the urn or island with fish, ducks, etc., 
and of the knight with hawk and hound, etc., from the 
later vestments of St. Cuthbert’s body, made about 
1100 A.D., and buried with the body in Durham 
Cathedral. Mr. Raine, of Durham, published in 1828 
an account of the opening of St. Cuthbert’s tomb in 
1827, with drawings of the ornaments on the remains 
of vestments found on the body. Mr. Browne found 
that Mr. T. Wardle, of Leek, had reproduced a pat- 
tern he had found at Dantzic, consisting of a boat 
rowed by an eagle, a dog breaking its chain, and 
three swans, on a vestment brought in early times 
from Sicily, and he suggested to Mr. Wardle that he 
should reproduce the St. Cuthbert ornaments. Mr. 
Wardle at once consented, and had the beautiful 
blocks made from which the silks exhibited were 
printed. One of the blocks is in flat copper wire set 
on edge; the other is on wood, on account of the 
numerous and rapid breakings-back of the lines, which 
render the pattern not suited for reproduction by 
means of wire. In the year 1104 A.D., Reginald, a 
monk of Durham, described three robes in which the 
body of St. Cuthbert was clothed, says they were 
taken off, and describes the three robes by which they 
were replaced in his time. These last, he says, were 
of a similar nature to those which were taken off, but 
of greater elegance. The occasion of the re-clothing 
was the translation of St. Cuthbert’s body to the tomb 
prepared for it in the magnificent new Cathedral of 
Durham. From 999 A.D. to 1093 it had lain in the 
Anglian Cathedral of Durham; and from 1093 to 
1104 it lay in the temporary tomb prepared for it 
when they began to pull down the Anglian Cathedral 
to make way for the present Norman Church. 
Reginald says that the robe put nearest the body in 
1104 was “of silk, thin, and of most delicate texture ;” 
the next he describes as ‘‘ costly, of incomparable 
purple cloth ;” the third, or outermost, was ‘‘ of the 
finest linen.” When the tomb was opened in 1827, 
they found first the linen robe, and then portions of 
the two silk robes. One of these robes was found to 
be of thinnish silk: the ground-colour amber ; the 
ornamental parts literally covered with leaf-gold ; the 
fringe was a braid of the same colour stitched on with 
a needle, This is the robe from which the knight 
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with hawk and hound, the rabbits, etc., etc., are 
copied. Another was a robe of thick, soft silk ; the 
colours had been brilliant beyond measure. It is the 
urn or island pattern. The ground within the circle 
is red; the urn or flower-basket, the ducks, and the 
sea, are red, yellow, and purple; the porpoises are 
yellow and red ; the fruit and foliage yellow, with red 
stalks; the pattern round the border of the robe is 
red. These two correspond to the description by 
Reginald of the two robes placed next the body. The 
translation of the body having been contemplated for 
so many years, there was plenty of time for having 
special robes made. It is very tempting to believe 
that the urn represents the Farne Island, blossoming 
with Christian virtues, and bearing abundance of 
Christian fruit; the fish and the water-birds, St. 
Cuthbert’s porpoises and eider-ducks; the knight 
with hawk and hound, the great secular position of 
the Bishop of Durham; and soon. The robes, how- 
ever, are said to be of Eastern origin. If they were 
not made with special reference to St. Cuthbert, it 
may fairly be said that they were selected on account 
of their undesigned reference to him. It is well 
known that earlier robes than these were found on 
St. Cuthhert’s body in 1827, notably a stole, beauti- 
fully wrought and ornamented, bearing a Latin state- 
ment that Ailffleed caused it to be made for the pious 
Bishop Frithestan. This dates the stole to 905-915 A.D. 
The whole of these precious relics are in the posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. Mr. J. R. 
Clouting, of Thetford, exhibited a skull, which had 
been dug up at the depth of eighteen inches on the 
site of an ancient burying-ground about a mile from 
Thetford, on the Newmarket Road, with the follow- 
ing peculiarity : On the left side of the vertex, about 
one inch from the middle line and one inch from the 
fronto-parietal suture, was a wound, whose direction 
was obliquely from without inwards; the length of 
the incision was 2§ inches, and its depth the whole 
thickness of the bone ; there was a circular opening 
through the inner table into the cavity of the skull, 
diameter 4 inch. He also exhibited a celt, one of a 
large number of flint implements picked up around 
Thetford, which happened to be found within about 
150 yards of the place where the skull was dug up by 
a man whilst trenching his allotment. Mr. Clouting 
did not seek to connect the celt and skull-wound, as 
cause and effect ; but he pointed out one prominent 
peculiarity—namely, that the portion of bone dis- 
placed by the injury, as indicated by the lines of the 
anterior and posterior margins of the incision, and 
the measurement of the width of the cutting-edge of 
the celt, happened to be exactly 2§ inches each. The 
edges of the wound in the skull had undergone con- 
siderable amount of repair, proving that its owner 
raust have lived a considerable time after the injury— 
twelve months at least, but probably many years. 
There were no coins found near the skull, thus 
leaving the date of interment entirely an open ques- 
tion. Baron A. von Hiigel exhibited and described, 
as follows, various objects recently added to the 
Museum: 1. A Roman bronze lamp, with chain 
attached (purchased). This beautiful lamp was found, 
some twenty years ago, in Coffin Chase Meadow, near 
Biggleswade. It was remarkably well preserved. A 
human-head mask forms a hinged lid to the largest 


orifice of the lamp ; 2 bird (? pelican, swan, goose) is 
nicely worked in relief on either side of its upper half, 
and a delicate pattern surrounds its widest circumfer- 
ence. 2. A leaf-shaped bronze sword (purchased). 
This sword is said to have been found in the river at 
Ely. The tongue, to which the hilt was riveted, has 
been recently mutilated. 3. A Saxon bronze-gilt disc 
(purchased), Found by Mr. J. Wilkinson, in a 
tumulus, Upper Hare Park, Swaffham. The whole 
surface is covered with very beautiful tracery, and 
there are five garnets on it, set into circles of white 
shell. These are backed with ribbed foil, which is 
nearly as fresh as on the day it was made. 4. A small 
Anglo-Saxon ivory plaque, elaborately carved, Elm- 
ham, Norfolk. Presented by the Rev. R. Kerrich to 
the society. Though one of the older treasures of the 
Antiquarian Society’s collection, it was mislaid for 
some time, and has only recently found its way into 
the Museum. 5. Five bronze figures from crucifixes. 
One, which shows traces of gilding, dates from the 
eleventh century, and has been kindly deposited in 
the Museum by Mr. R. T. Martin, of Anstey Pastures, 
Leicester. Another figure is of the thirteenth century, 
and was bought, with some old keys, in a London 
curiosity-shop. This is the most recent of the five. 
The remaining three figures, all of local origin, have 
long been in the society’s collection. They have now 
been placed side by side on a board to illustrate the 
gradual change which crucifix figures underwent in 
those two centuries. 6. An implement of stag’s horn, 
Burwell Fen. Presented by Mr. J. Carter. The lower 
portion of a large antler has been neatly perforated 
(? for a handle, thong, celt); the top is cut and 
ground into a chisel-like wedge. There is in the 
Blackmore Museum a somewhat similar tool, made 
of bone, and still used in Cornwall for barking 
oak-trees. 7. Two bronze plaques from Peru. Hiigel 
Loan Collection. The larger one is covered with 
elaborate and deeply incised work. In the centre 
stands a human figure with uplifted arms, its body 
filled with spirals, etc. On either side above is a 
lizard-like creature with prominent ears and muzzle ; 
below are two other creatures, of which the design 
has, however, been already so much conventionalized 
as to render it difficult to see the animal in them. 
This plaque was no doubt, as is the case with ancient 
Mexican work, covered with pigment and studded 
with stones. The smaller specimen represents three 
human figures (two reversed). It appears to be one 
of more ancient date than the larger one. The 
British Museum does not possess anything like these 
bronzes, and one is at a loss to know with what to com- 
pare them. 8. A New Zealand weapon (fatu-patu). 
Hiigel Loan Collection. <A particularly fine specimen 
of old Maori carving. Owing to much of old Maori 
woodwork having been touched up by the natives 
with European tools, specimens of genuine “ shell- 
carving” are very scarce. 9. A mask from New Zea- 
land. The helmet-like form of the head is strikingly 
like the classic-shaped feather helmets of the Hawaians, 
(This New Britain mask was exhibited in conjunction 
with the patu-patu and three Maori sacred images, 
recently transferred to the Museum of Archeology 
from the Fitzwilliam Museum, to show that the form 
of the helmet is still discernible in New Zealand 
carving.) 
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Chester Archzological and Historic Society.— 
October 25.—The winter session of this society was 
opened by an inaugural address from the Lord Bishop 
of Chester. The Bishop, in his address, said archzeo- 
logy was a thing which ought to be defined, yet it was 
a little difficult to define it. Most things ending in 
‘‘ology” are either arts or sciences. They could not 
call archzology distinctly a science ; at all events, if 
it was a science, it was one which was at this moment, 
and was likely for some time to be, in solution. It 
would be a very long time before the most ardent 
archeologists could attempt to lay down laws, or pre- 
tend they had discovered laws, which regulated the 
domain of archzology in the same way as geology, 
theology, and the other words ending with “ ology.” 
Archzeology had not become a science. On the other 
hand, it had not become an art, because it did not 
teach us to produce anything. It being in that inter- 
mediate stage, he thought the proper way to describe 
it would be to call it a “‘ study.” We only look upon 
** archeology” as the science of those ancient things 
which, by some system of continuity, are connected 
with modern life; whereas by paleontology we refer 
to that description of antiquity which is not directly 
continuous with modern life. The distinction might 
be a fanciful one, because he had no doubt these 
things were all really connected distinctly with exist- 
ing life ; but “archzeology,” as we use it, does connect 
itself with those objects that have continuity between 
ancient and modern life; whereas palzeontology, as 
we use it, refers mainly to that which has become so 
obsolete that in the distance we do not claim a con- 
nection between it and existing things. The study of 
those ancient things was somehow connected by pro- 
gress with natural science on the one hand, and with 
modern politics on the other. In one aspect archzo- 
logy connected itself with anthropology, and archzo- 
logy plus anthropology very often took the form of 
paleontology, the science connecting itself with the 
earliest instruments of existing life, all the questions 
about stone axe-heads and such-like, which were ex- 
tremely remote and difficult to throw into any correla- 
tion with modern life. Then, on the other hand, 
where archeology connected itself with political, civil, 
or social life, there it was the sister of history and an 
important contributor to the knowledge of history; 
or, as he had formerly remarked, archzology busies 
itself with the formation of the concrete in which the 
foundations of history are laid. Archzology was not 
in itself a history, but it contributed that element of 
antiquarian research which was one of the most 
charming and taking sides of historical study, and 
which on any view of history, excepting the purely 
utilitarian, drew in the largest number of students. 
Antiquarian research in all matters of genealogy was 
of the most inexhaustible character, and both in 
America and Britain there were several magazines on 
the subject, and numerous students. It was strange 
that, while the study of genealogy used to be thought 
the sign of an obsolete, effete, and worn-out nation, 
at the present moment in America the study of genea- 
logy was drawing a larger expenditure of money, in- 
vestigation, and literary power than in any other 
country in the world. Besides genealogy, there was 
local history, a study in which every man having any 
affection for his birthplace or locality would naturally 


take great interest, and a study to which men of 
almost every rank of society could contribute. In the 
remotest villages people were generally found who 
could tell facts of local history, local administration, 
or particular anecdotes of families which were, had 
been, or would be historical, and which ought to be 
collected from time to time, and put on record. 
Especially in counties like Cheshire and Lancashire, 
there were great changes going on, owing to the for- 
mation of railroads and the division of parishes, in 
which local history might derive a great deal of infor- 
mation by seizing the present moment for putting on 
record things which were likely to change very soon. 
Regarding Cheshire and North Wales, there was a 
large number of good books—some so good and 
thorough that, until one had mastered them, it argued 
acertain amount of presumption to talk about Cheshire 
and North Wales antiquities. Until one had read 
Ormerod, one could not be sure a new fact hit upon 
had not been known for the last sixty years. Among 
the old school of antiquaries we also had King’s Vale 
Royal and Leicester’s Antiguzties ; and recently Mr. 
Thompson Watkin’s Roman Antiquities of Cheshire, 
The History of the Hundred of Macclesfield, Mono- 
graphs of Macclesfield and Nantwich, etc., besides the 
histories of Chester proper, and Mr. Henry Taylor’s 
book upon Flint, which he read with the very greatest 
pleasure—a book which seemed to be quite a model 
of what local history should be, full of old information 
and new infcrmation, and all arranged in that intelli- 
gent way, and with that full perception of the bearing 
of local history upon general history, which really was 
immensely to be desired in archzological histories. 
If they subdivided into chronological periods the field 
of archzological study, they would see how very large 
opportunities they had in this part of the world for 
carrying on successful investigations. Dividing them 
into six classes, the first would be the section of 
archeology which they might call indigenous—that 
which was most closely connected with anthropology, 
with natural science—that study which investigates 
the succession of the stone, the bronze, and the iron 
implements. The old quarrel between the bronze and 
the iron had been less before us of late years, because 
of the immense interest attaching to the discovery of 
the stone weapons. Then, again, when they got 
nearer still to anthropological study, they entered the 
region of skulls and shin-bones, and they found his 
good friend Professor Boyd Dawkins, who not only 
had investigated all those matters from the natural 
history point of view, but also had worked out his- 
torical theories from them; and he would tell them 
how and when he had picked up the bones of a primi- 
tive indigenous person, by the broadness of shin and 
the length of skull, to what exact nationality he be- 
longed. Then, again, there was the history of the 
cave-dwellers, the lake-dwellers, and so on; and that 
and the nature of the weapons discovered, the nature 
of the bones, was a link between natural science and 
archeology. The second period was that of the Celtic 
pre-Roman antiquities. The third division brought 
us-directly into the great channel of civilization, the 
Roman period, which had been so largely illustrated 
in the beautiful book of Mr. Thompson Watkin, and 
for which in Cheshire there was a considerable 
amount of material. Although Cheshire was a battle- 
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field of considerable importance in the very earliest 
days of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, it did appear, by 
its practical exemption from Danish ravages, to be 
one of the most likely portions of England for the 
tracing of a direct connection between the ancient 
British and the Anglo-Saxon Church. He was not 
one of those who attached very great importance to 
the existence of the ancient British Church. Having 
written a large volume on the subject, in which every- 
thing on the history of the ancient British Christianity 
was put together, he had come to the conclusion that 
it really was of less historical and continuous import- 
ance than was very often given to it. The fourth sub- 
division was the Anglo-Saxon period, and for that 
period they in Cheshire had, or might have, materials 
not adequately worked. Cheshire was the most 
northerly part of the kingdom of Mercia, which to a 
very great extent escaped Danish ravages. It was 
well ravaged by the Anglo-Saxons, and there had also 
been great doings in Cheshire in the Roman times ; 
but from the Danish invasions Cheshire, he was in- 
clined to believe, did not suffer very much. It lay to 
the west side of the great line which separated, in the 
time of Alfred, the Danish from the Anglo-Saxon 
dominion in Britain ; therefore, naturally, one would 
look in Cheshire for a continuity of a great many 
Anglo-Saxon names of places, and to some extent, 
possibly, for traces of Anglo-Saxon institutions. Now, 
Runcorn, besides Chester (which was pre-eminent in 
this matter) was the site of very ancient Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. Eddisbury was another, and Thelwell 
another. He did not know, if they went to Runcorn 
and dug the whole ground over, that they would find 
any Anglo-Saxon coins; but he did know, historically, 
that that was an important site from the ninth cen- 
tury, in the same way as at Thelwell and the great 
Forest of Wirral. His lordship then referred to 
the names of Cholmondeley, Wybunbury, Pemon- 
destall, and Bromborough as being of unmistakably 
Saxon origin. Coming down to Norman and medi- 
ceval times, they would find that material existed, and 
existed very largely, in the county of this period. To 
this period nearly all the architecture and archzeology 
of Cheshire belonged. He could not remember ever 
seeing any Anglo-Saxon work connected with Chester, 
although, as he had said, it must have been an impor- 
tant period for the city, because it was untouched by 
the Danes. But from the moment of the Conquest 
there was abundant testimony. He had himself seen 
the principal charter of the Mainwaring family, which 
was found in a hayloft—a most beautiful specimen of 
a charter, printed copies of which existed, whilst the 
original was lost, and narrowly escaped being lost 
entirely but for its timely discovery. Then there was 
the great subject of genealogy, about which everybody 
should know more or less. Where an old family could 
trace its genealogy back for three ,generations, or to 
the beginning of the present century, it was pretty 
nearly certain that it could go back to the Reforma- 
tion. This was a very important matter, and inter- 
esting to those who had old family connections in 
Cheshire. He expressed his pleasure at the careful 
manner in which the archzology of the county, as 
displayed in the architecture of the cathedral and old 
parish churches, was being preserved and restored. 
Coming to the sixth division, his lordship said it was 
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one in which they, as archzologists, could do the 
greatest service at the least trouble. They were living 
in times when very many things connected with their 
own lines and ancestry were rapidly passing away. 
He referred to the old-fashioned tinder-boxes of the 
past, and to the institution of the ‘* church ale,” the 
latter of which was so marked a feature for aiding 
and sustaining the fabric of the church in olden times, 
and the precursor of the modern bazaar to the same 
end. These things marked a distinct series of steps, 
which it was desirable should be placed on record 
before they were entirely forgotten. He pointed out 
that a great deal of interest attached to old church- 
wardens’ accounts, showing how the money was raised 
for supporting public matters of business, such as the 
making of roads, maintenance of the poor, etc. From 
an opportunity he had of inspecting these accounts 
for the parish of Great Budworth, it would appear 
that each township sent two representatives to an 
assembly that met four times a year, who were called 
“township-men,” and collectively ‘‘ the assembly of 
gentlemen, landowners, township-men, churchwardens, 
and overseers,” their constitution representing in every 
particular the Parliamentary constitution of the 
country—gentlemen representing their own property, 
landowners the House of Lords, township-men the 
House of Commons ; and in the churchwardens and 
overseers they would get, as well as her Majesty, the 
Most Honourable the Privy Council and great Min- 
isters of the Cabinet. When these meetings of town- 
shipmen and others found out how much money they 
wanted, they proposed to make what they called a 
** mise.” A great many might remember the use of 
the word ‘‘ mise” as a unit in the collection of money. 
The district was not rated according to the holdings, 
but a certain sum represented the payment of the col- 
lective parishes, If they wanted more money, they 
raised two, three, four, or as many as five “ mises.” 
That was common both in Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
although he never saw the term “ mise” except in 
Cheshire records. These things, to his mind, were 
very interesting, and illustrated what he spoke of at the 
beginning, as to archeology following a particular line. 
Then, he did not doubt that there were still existing 
relics of city clubs and pensions which would soon be 
forgotten, but which were valuable as containing lists 
of names that would be lost if they were not looked 
after, or of being picked up by the first archzologist 
who came thatway. Mr.G. W. Shrubsole followed with 
a paper ‘‘On the evidence of a considerable traffic in 
coal, lead, and lime, in Roman times, between Deva and 
the coast of North Wales.” He said it seemed highly 
probable that, Deva being the seat of Government of 
the district, any tribute the Romans might have 
thought proper to inflict on the surrounding tribes 
would be payable here; and here they had at once 
the commencement of a regular trade route, supposing 
trade had not already begun to gravitate towards the 
place. And foremost he alluded to the tribute of 
jead, which as a natural mineral production of North 
Wales would be most likely to find its way to Chester 
from Flint, where, and in the district, there were 
evidences of ancient smelting hearths or furnaces. 
He pointed out the facilities offered for bringing this 
tribute, as well as other produce, to Chester by the 
river cn the tides ; and by means of many interesting 
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and curious relics recently discovered in excavating 
for a new gas-holder at the Chester gasworks, pro- 
ceeded to show not only that this was so, but that in 
all probability the Romans were acquainted with the 
value of coal, which, with limestone, was made 
an article of traffic. At twenty-three feet depth the 
ordinary gravel was found charged with Roman 
pottery, and bones of living animals (in an adjoining 
room were bones sufficient to cover the whole of the 
room in which they were met) taken from the exca- 
vation. In the latter was also found a pig of lead 
bearing an inscription corresponding with the date 
A.D. 74, as well as relics of a wooden staging. Mr. 
Shrubsole illustrated how these remains corresponded 
with a line of posts and Roman debris discovered close 
to the Watergate in 1874, and evidently pointed to 
the conclusion that a complete row of staging existed 
from one to the other at this spot ; moreover, it lent 
confirmation to the theory that the arm, or creek, of 
the river existing in those times at Blackfriars followed 
a course under the City Walls to the Watergate, 
where it turned towards the gasworks, and where 
even now there was an indentation or small creek in 
the river-bank. An old map of 1574 showed three 
sailing vessels on the river running close to the Walls, 
but another of 1753 showed the same area enclosed 
by land, and ships of the same size at the Water 
Tower. Fifty years later, however, only the rings 
that fastened them remained. Owing to the ample 
supply of timber in the neighbourhood he thought it 
might be taken that the boats engaged in the trade 
were built at Chester. The remains of the old staging, 
some part of which had_ been brought to the room to 
aid in illustrating the paper, were exceedingly curious 
and interesting. It was pointed out that the piles 
were not only shod with iron fastened on with nails, 
but the whole was embedded in concrete, a mass of 
the concrete, indeed, firmly adhering to each speci- 
men. The staging would enable vessels to unload at 
any stage of the tide, whether high or low water. The 
whole arrangement suggested a considerable traffic. 
The question arose, with what towns or stations this 
traffic was carried on ; and by means of diagrams the 
lecturer indicated that these could be none other than 
the ancient Roman towns in the district now marked 
by such places as Holyhead, Carnarvon, Flint, Holy- 
well, and other modern towns. In his visit to the 
gasworks he said he noticed considerable indications 
of coal among the debris, and an examination showed 
that most of it was rounded or water-worn, and that 
it belonged to the valuable variety known as cannel 
coal. From first to last very little under a ton of this 
coal had been removed from the excavation, and was 
in itself evidence of a considerable traffic having been 
carried on in it. 

Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society. 
—The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Nov. 18, at the Bull Hotel, Wakefield, Mr. T. 
W. Embleton in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Davis, the 
hon. secretary, read the annual report, which stated 
that during the past year steady progress had been 
made. The present number of members was 215, 
being an increase of five on the previous year. There 
were thirty-three life members. The attention of the 
members was requested to the fact that local scientific 
societies had been admitted as corresponding societies 


to the British Association. Such co-operation on a 
still more extended scale than at present would result 
in important gains to science, and it was with this 
view that the committee sought to extend the federa- 
tion and form an organized centre for local scientific 
societies in connection with the annual meeting of the 
British Association, The report gave an interesting 
résumé of the work done by the society, and threw 
out valuable suggestions with a view to its further ex- 
tension. The financial statement showed that the 
funds of the society now amount in the aggregate to 
4360.—The Rev. J. Stanley Tute read a short paper 
on the “ Cayton Gill Beds,” submitting for inspection 
a number of interesting fossils which had been found 
in them.—A paper on ‘‘ Habitation Terraces in the 
East Riding ” was submitted by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, 
F.G.S. The terraces described were lance-shaped, as 
platforms, and not to be confounded with cultivation 
terraces, so common in the vicinity of old villages. 
They occur on many of the steep hillsides of the 
wold valleys, usually on that side which faces the 
morning or mid-day sun. Sometimes one, but 
oftener two or three, run along the side of the valley 
parallel with one another. They are from 100 to 200 
yards in length and 15 feet to 25 feet broad. Mr. 
Mortimer considers that they were made as sites for 
primitive dwellings. Several examples in Raindale, 
Fimber, Burdale, and other places were described. 
They have, he thinks, relation to a very early period 
of man’s existence in this country, and are probably 
the first earthworks constructed. The wold intrench- 
ments cross these terraces, and were evidently con- 
structed at a subsequent period.—Mr. J. W. Davis, 
F.S.A., read a paper on “ The Relative Age of the 
Remains of Man in Yorkshire.” It gave some account 
of the men and women who he believed lived in 
Yorkshire at an earlier period than any of which we 
have written or even orally transmitted history. A 
people who inhabited the Yorkshire wolds erected 
defences against neighbouring or more distant foes, 
and buried their dead, generally after cremation, in 
rude graves dug in the ground. Above the remains 
were erected tumuli, of which considerable numbers 
were scattered over the East Riding. A branch of 
the same tribe occupied rude structures built on the 
trunks of trees laid horizontally one above the other 
in the lakes and meres of Holderness. They appeared 
to have been peacefully disposed people given to 
agriculture, their clothing being the skins of animals 
which they killed for food. The men of this age were 
acquainted with the uses of pottery, rudely shaped by 
hand, the decorations being effected either by the 
finger-nail or some sharply pointed instrument. Their 
weapons were made from the nodules of flint. Pro- 
bably about the same period the caves which abounded 
in the mountain limestone districts of Craven and the 
dales of the North Riding afforded shelter to a 
primitive people of whom we knew little, except that 
they derived a precarious living from the chase. 
Valuable information was obtained of the presence 
of man at a remote period from the occurrence of 
flint flakes and implements beneath the peat, on the 
range of hills forming the Pennine chain. The great 
trees which flourished at this time probably indicated 
a warmer climate than now exists. In Victoria Cave, 
Settle, there was evidence of a comparatively recent 
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occupation by men possessed of considerable refine- 
ment as compared with those of earlier times. Traces 
of the Roman occupation of Yorkshire were discussed, 
and considerable information of an interesting charac- 
ter was given. The lake-dwellings at Ulrome, seven 
miles south of Bridlington, had a peculiar interest to 
the archzeologist, as they were the first of the kind 
discovered in England. There was no doubt that a 
great part of the Holderness district was at one time 
under water, and it was during that time that the 
structures were erected that gave support to lake 
dwellings. In conclusion, Mr. Davis said that whilst 
the Assyrians and Egyptians were at the height of 
their civilization, the people in this country were a 
race of savages. The culture of the Assyrians and 
Egyptians had passed from them; meanwhile the 
English had reached the highest state of civilized 
development hitherto attained by man.—A paper on 
the prehistoric remains on Rombald’s Moor, by Mr. 
John Hoimes, described a number of evidences of 
man’s existence on that ground. Reference was also 
made to ancient burials, and more particularly to 
urns with bones and trinkets found within a circle of 
earth and stones, measuring 50 feet in diameter, on 
the south-east side of Baildon Moor. Mr. Holmes 
also described the cup-and-ring marks which occur in 
many places on Rombald’s Moor, and discussed the 
theories as to their origin and meaning. The paper 
concluded with a description of the limekilns at 
Lanshaw Delves.—Mr. G. R. Vine, of Sheffield, con- 
tributed notes on the palzontology of the Wenlock 
Shales of Shropshire. The area in which this forma- 
tion exists is in North and South Wales, Westmore- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. The researches of Mr. 
Vine have shown that the Wenlock shales of Shrop- 
shire are far more fossiliferous than those found in 
other districts. The principal additions are in the 
minute forms of animal life, the remains of which have 
been obtained by washing the shales. The basis of 
the work is the address of Mr. R. Etheridge when 
President of the Geological Society. About twenty 
tons of the shale have been worked, and immense 
numbers of specimens obtained. Since 1881 Mr. 
Vine had given most of his leisure-time to picking out 
these minute organisms with a magnifying glass, and 
of the actinozoa, echinodermata, and crustacea, in- 
cluding entomostraca, annelida, polyzoa, brachiopoda, 
and gasteropoda, he had at least 200,000 examples. 
A portion of these were described in the paper.—Mr. 
J. W. Davis reported on the Raygill Fissure, stating 
that in consequence of a large mass of limestone in 
front of the fissure having obstructed further investi- 
gation, the operations of the committee had for a time 
been suspended. Considering the scarcity of remains 
and the difficulty and expensive operations which 
would be necessary in order to continue the investi- 
gation, it was now recommended that nothing further 
should be done at present. 

Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society.—Nov. 7.—The President of the Society, 
Mr. W. H. Patterson, opened the session with an 
address entitled “Some Later Views respecting the 
Irish Round Towers.” The President traced briefly 
the position of the round-tower controversy up to the 
period at which;Dr. Petrie published his essay. He 
proceeded-~—In 1878 Miss Margaret Stokes published 








her Zarly Christian Architecture in Ireland. Miss 
Stokes holds that the first round towers were erected 
in Ireland soon after the first invasion of the North- 
men, for the protection of the religious communities 
against these Pagan invaders, and that the erection of 
these church keeps or castles continued for about 
three centuries—that is, from a little before the year 
A.D. 900 to about A.D. 1200. In speaking of the 
state of architecture in Ireland at the close of the 
ninth century, Miss Stokes says that, although the use 
of cement and the hammer was known to Irish 
builders, the horizontal lintel had not yet been super- 
seded by the arch, and at this point we arrive at a 
class of buildings which forms a striking innovation 
in the hitherto humble character of Irish church archi- 
tecture—that is, the lofty pillar tower. In the be- 
ginning of the present century the existence of 118 
of these circular ecclesiastical towers was asserted ; of 
these seventy-six remain to the present time in a more 
or less perfect condition. Miss Stokes remarks that 
a certain development of knowledge and skill in the 
art of building may be traced in these various exam- 
ples, and that such changes are analogous to those 
which took place in the church architecture of Ire- 
land after the eighth century. She then attempts a 
rough classification of the existing round towers, 
showing the gradation in masonry and the correspond- 
ing changes in the character of the door and window 
opes. There are four divisions into which the towers 
are classified.} {First style—Rough field stones, un- 
touched by hammer or chisel, not rounded, but fitted 
by their length to the curve of the wall, roughly 
coursed, wide-jointed, with spalds or small stones 
fitted into the interstices. Mortar of coarse unsifted 
sand or gravel. Second style—Stones roughly 
hammer-dressed, rounded to the curve of the wall, 
decidedly, though somewhat irregularly coursed. 
Spalds, but often badly bonded together. Mortar 
freely used. Third style—Stones laid in horizon- 
tal courses, well dressed, and carefully worked to the 
round and batter; the whole cemented in strong 
plain mortar of lime and sand. Fourth style—Strong, 
rough, but excellent ashlar masonry, rather open- 
jointed, and therefore closely analogous to the English- 
Norman masonry of the first half of the twelfth 
century ; or, in some instances, finest possible examples 
of well-dressed ashlar. Sandstone in squared courses. 
Miss Stokes then follows with what she calls a broad 
classification of the towers according to the average 
styles of their masonry and apertures. Those which 
belong to the first style of masonry have doorways 
of the same material as the rest of the building ; 
sometimes the stones are roughly dressed ; the door- 
opes are square-headed, with inclined sides; about 
5 feet 6 inches high by 2 feet wide, and 8 feet to 13 feet 
above the level of the ground. In the second and 
third styles of masonry there will be found in the 
doorways the first idea of an arch, the curve being 
scooped out of three or five stones ; the stones of the 
doorways are generally of some finer material than the 
rest of the wall, and sometimes an architrave or 
moulding is introduced. In the fourth style we find 
the doorways formed with a regular radiating arch of 
six or more stones, with architrave, or fine examples 
of the decorated Irish Romanesque of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Miss Stokes considers that the following con- 
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clusions may be drawn from those comparisons :— 
1. That these towers were built after the Irish became 
acquainted with the use of cement and the hammer. 
2. That the towers were built at or about the period 
of transition from the entablature style of the early 
Irish period to the round-arched decorated Irish- 
Romanesque style. 3. That the largest number of 
these towers were built before this transition had 
been established, and while the Irish builders were 
feeling their way to the arch. 4. That as this transi- 
tion took place between the time of Cormac O’Killen 
and Brian Borumha—7.e., between A.D. 900 and 1000 
—the first groups of towers belong to the first date. 
The average thickness of the wall at the base of the 
towers is from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. The usual 
diameter at the level of the doorway is from 7 feet to 
g feet internally. The towers taper, and their walls 
diminish in thickness towards the top. In height the 
towers vary from about 50 feet to over 100 feet. Intern- 
ally the towers were divided into six or seven stories. 
The floors, which were of wood, were supported in 
one of three different ways. The beams either rested 
on projecting abutments in the wall, or there were 
holes for the joists; or, thirdly, corbels or brackets 
supported the floors. The height of the doorway 
above ground averages 13 feet, but it varies consider- 
ably. The doorways always face the entrance of the 
church to which they belong, unless in those instances 
where the church is evidently much later than the 
tower, and it is found that the position of the tower 
was usually about 20 feet distant from the north-west 
end of the church. The name by which these towers 
are usually distinguished by the writers of the Irish 
annals is ‘‘cloicthech,” signifying bellhouse or belfry. 
There are numerous references in the annals of 
disasters to these belfries by fire, lightning, and other 
causes. We also learn that persons took refuge in 
these towers, and that sometimes the protection of the 
towers was sought in vain. After a very full and 
careful survey of all the matters connected with this 
subject, Miss Stokes writes: “The conclusion drawn 
from all these data being that such towers, though 
constructed from time to time over a considerable 
period, and undergoing corresponding changes in 
detail, were first built at the close of the ninth 
century, and that a number seem to have been erected 
simultaneously ;” and again, in speaking of the first 
arrivals of Danish invaders in this country: ‘‘In the 
beginning of the ninth century a new state of things 
was ushered in, and a change took place in the 
hitherto unmolested condition of the Church. ireland 
became the battlefield of the first struggle between 
Paganism and Christianity in Western Europe, and 
the result of the effort then made in defence of her 
faith is marked in the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
country by the apparently simultaneous erection of a 
number of lofty towers, rising in strength of “defence 
and faithfulness” before the doorways of those 
churches most likely to be attacked.” After review- 
ing some historical records as to the building of 
certain towers and peculiarities in their construction, 
Miss Stokes writes: ‘‘Thus we find three distinct 
periods to which these towers may be assigned—first, 
from A.D. 890 to 927; secondly, from 973 to 1013; 
thirdly, from 1178 to 1238 ; and of these three periods 
the first two were marked by a cessation of hostilities 


with the Northmen, while the Irish made energetic 
efforts to repair the mischief caused by the invasions 
of the heathen. It is clear that these three divisions 
are distinctly marked by three steps in the progressive 
ascent of architecture, from the primitive form of the 
entablature to that of the decorated Romanesque 
arch. The churches built by Cormac O’Killen are 
characterized by the horizontal lintel ; the church of 
King Brian, at Iniscaltra, with its still partially- 
developed Romanesque doorway and chancel-arch, 
while retaining the rude form in its minor apertures, 
marks a period of transition from the horizontal to the 
round-arched style; and the buildings of Queen 
Dervorgilla and Turlough O’Connor, with the door- 
way of Clonfert, show what the latter style became in 
the lifetime of Donough O’Carroll. If Lusk, Glenda- 
lough, Timahoe, and Ardmore are taken as types of 
this gradation in the towers, we see such signs of pro- 
gress as lead to the belief that a certain interval of 
time had intervened between the first and last-men- 
tioned of those erections.” 

Archzological Institute.—Nov. 4.—J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, Esq., V.P.,in the chair.—A letter from the 
Rev. Joseph Hirst on “ The Archzological Prospects 
of Asia Minor ” was communicated to the meeting.— 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie read a paper on “The 
Finding of Daphne.” ‘The site of Tell Defenneh, 
near Kantara, is now shown, by Mr. Petrie’s excava- 
tions this spring, to be the Stratopeda, or camp of the 
Ionian and Karian mercenaries, the whoie spot being 
covered with Greek and Egyptian remains of the 
26th Dynasty. The fort was founded by Psamtik L,, 
and the place was desolated under Aahmes by the 
removal of the Greeks, exactly as stated by Herodotus, 
The palace-fort here was the “ Pharaoh house in 
Tahpanhes,” named by Jeremiah, and the pavement 
mentioned by the prophet was discovered. The 
building is still called by the Arabs “ The Palace of 
the Jew’s Daughter,” apparently in memory of the 
“King’s daughter” of Judah, who fled there with 
Johanan and the Jewish refugees in 587 B.c. The 
archeological results are mainly in Greek vase-paint- 
ing, a great quantity of archaic pottery having been 
found. Ironwork and jewellery are also common on 
this site, besides immense numbers of weights, The 
foundation deposits of Psamtik I. were taken out from 
each corner of the fort. Mr. Petrie’s other discoveries 
this year for the Egypt Exploration Fund, at Nauk- 
ratis, Bute, and Tell Nebesheh, were also briefly 
described.—Mr. A. Baker read a paper upon “ Archi- 
tecture and Archeology ” advocating the closer union 
of the two.—Among the objects exhibited to the 
meeting was a large amphora, found with seventeenth- 
century remains. Mr. E. Budart sent some notes upon 
this vessel. It was thought by the meeting that it 
was of the period of the Commonwealth, and pro- 
bably for the importation of crude oil from the Medi- 
terranean.—Mr. Petrie exhibited Egyptian antiquities, 
including some fine examples in gold. ; 

English Goethe Society.—Nov. 3.—H. Schutz 
Wilson, Esq., in the chair.— Dr. R. Garnett 
read a paper on ‘*The New Melusine.” After 
briefly sketching the literary history of the story, 
and its relation to the ancient legend, Dr. Gar- 
nett read a translation, made by himself, of the 
greater part of it, and proceeded to discuss the 
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opinions of the German critics respecting its origin 
and purpose. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. 
Edward Bell remarked on the resemblance of the 
New Melusine to another fanciful tale by Goethe, the 
New Paris ; and Miss Toulmin Smith stated that the 
original legend of ‘‘ Melusine” had been dramatized 
in Germany. 

New Shakspere.—Nov. 12.—Mr. S. L. Lee, Hon. 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. F. A. Marshall read a 
paper “On the Effacement of Queen Catherine, 
Mother of Henry VI.” Mr. Marshall reviewed the 
scanty records concerning the Queen from the death 
of King Henry V. to her own, including what was 
known of her private marriage with Owen Tudor, 
showing the bitterness of feeling aroused in England 
by this ¢sa//iance—a feeling which probably forbade 
her presentment on the stage except as an adjunct of 
the beloved King and famous general Henry V.— 
The Chairman reminded the meeting of Pepys’s visit 
to Westminster Abbey, where he saw the body of 
Queen Catherine, which had lain exposed to view 
since the destruction of the old Lady Chapel by 
Henry VII., pointing out that the body must have 
been thus exposed to public view in Shakspere’s 
time, and that such treatment of the body of a queen 
was probably the consequence of her degraded posi- 
tion in the popular estimate.—Mr. Marshall also read 
a note ‘*On the Earl of Warwick in 1 Henry VZ.,” 
showing that the Warwick in this play was Richard 
Beauchamp, the same as in Henry V., not Richard 
Neville, the King-maker ; and a note ‘‘ On the Date 
of Zhe Merchant of Venice,” summarizing the con- 
siderations which should guide us in fixing that date, 
which he himself held to be 1596. 

Oct. 22.—Dr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair.— 
Mr. S. L. Lee read a paper ‘* On the Elizabethan 
Drama and Contemporary Crime,” showing the 
topical character of much of the drama of that day, 
and its habit of relying for matter upon current 
political and social events, and more particularly 
domestic tragedies. As specimens of political plays 
we had Chapman’s ‘‘ England’s Joy,” which had for 
subject the tragical death of Marshal Byron, and 
Middleton’s ‘‘ Game of Chess.” Of social plays there 
were ‘‘ Arden of Feversham,” the ‘‘ Warning for Fair 
Women,” and ‘‘ Two Tragedies in One,” in which 
plays the fullest detail was presented on the stage—as, 
for instance, the reading of the indictments and other 
legal processes, a hanging, and the cutting te pieces 
of a body. The prologues of such plays boasted of 
this realism. Mr. Lee did not attempt to deal with 
the question of authorship. We found in these plays 
a good representation of ordinary middle-class life, 
and saw that the close relations between the Eliza- 
bethan stage and Elizabethan life was the strong point 
in the national drama of that age——The Chairman 
thought that as regarded Shakspeare he tried topical 
drama of this sort (in ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost”), and 
found that it did not suit his powers, and so left it for 
others. He could not admit Shakspere’s share in 
‘* Arden of Feversham.”—Mr, A. H. Bullen said that 
the early date of ‘* Arden” (1592) had always puzzled 
him. If young Shakspeare did not do the strong 


work in it, one did not know to whom to ascribe it, 

all the good men of that date being known. 
Numismatic.--Oct. 21.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 

The following exhibitions were made: 


in the chair. 


Dr. Evans, an electrotype of a large bronze medal of 
Henry VIII., preserved in the Antiken Cabinet at 
Vienna, having on one side the bust of the King, and 
on the other a crowned rose and the inscription 
RVTILANS . ROSA . SINE . SPINA; and also-a small 
silver medallion of Gallienus. Mr. Durlacher, a rare 
half-sovereign of James I., with m.m., a bunch of 
grapes, and the word IACBVs ;—and Mr. Krumbholz, 
a money-changer’s silver weight with the head of 
Elizabeth on both sides, and counter-struck with the 
silver mark for 1618.—Mr. J. G. Hall read a paper 
on the types, etc., of European mediceval gold coins, 
in which he traced the origin of the gold coinages in- 
the principal European states.—Mr. Grueber read a 
paper on a unique and unpublished medal of Anthony 
Brown, first Viscount Montagu, recently presented by 
Mr. A. W. Franks to the British Museum. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Grueber attributed the 
medal to the hand of Jacopo Trezzo, the famous 
Italian medalist of the sixteenth century, who pro- 
bably executed it on the occasion of Montagu’s visit 
to Madrid in 1560.—Mr. G. Sim communicated a 
notice of a hoard of silver coins found in Aberdeen in 
May last. The hoard consisted of 12,236 pieces, 
comprising 17,741 English pennies of Edward I., 
IL, and III., and 131 Scottish of Alexander III., 
Robert Bruce, and John Baliol ; 140 foreign sterlings ; 
and 224 illegible and fragmentary pieces. 





Correspondence. 


—— 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


Would you kindly allow me to call the attention of 
some of your readers to the Cambridge University 
Association of Brass-Collectors? The association has 
only recently been formed, and aims at uniting all 
past and present members of the two Universities who 
are interested in this branch of archzology. 

Wing Oxonians and Cantabs are eligible for member- 
ship. 

Rule VI. requires that the association assist in the 
better preservation of monumental brasses throughout 
the kingdom. In accordance with Rule IX., an 
exchange-book has been commenced, open to a// 
brass-collectors without restriction, Communications 
respecting this book can be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary, St. John’s College Cambridge. Every entry 
must be accompanied with a notice of the approxi- 
mate date, character, and style of rubbing of the 
brass. 

Any other information, as of meetings and so forth, 
can be obtained from me. 

HERBERT W. MACKLIN, 


Hon. Sec, 
—ee—- 
DISCOVERY OF HUMAN BONES AT COL- 
CHESTER. 


[Aute, xiv., p. 276.] 
Your correspondent appears to have overlooked the 


fact that on the west side of the Butt road leading 
from Head Gate, Colchester, directly opposite where 
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these bones were discovered, was the site of one of 
the Roman cemeteries. 

On this, the west side, great numbers of burials 
took place, some of them apparently at a late period 
of the Roman occupation, in many cases by simple 
inhumation. This method of disposing of the dead 
is quite the exception in the immense cemetery, 
through which ran the London road from Colchester. 
As we know, it was the practice for the Romans to 
bury on both sides of the road. We may, I think, 
safely conclude that these bones are the remains of 
the Roman inhabitants of this town, and that they 
are not the results of hurried interments during times 
of plague. The bodies being buried in north, south, 
east, and west directions, disposes of the idea that 
they are Christian burials. 

In many of the burials, the marks in the sand show 
that they were interred in coffins formed of thick 
wooden slabs. 

The nails of these coffins are from six to nine 
inches long, and are of the same form frequently 
found in Roman graves; but there is another strong 
reason for supposing these interments to be Roman. 
The situation is, as I said, on the east side of the 
Butt road, directly opposite a long-known Roman 
cemetery. And then there have been many cinerary 
urns turned up in the same excavations ; and in the 


adjoining field, within a hundred yards, in building — 


the artillery barracks, was found a large square glass 
vessel, containing bones, now in the museum, besides 
a great number of cinerary urns of the ordinary 
types. 

Tradition says that many of the victims of the 
plague were buried in the grounds of St. John’s 
Abbey ; and in the south-east corner of these grounds 
is a large mound, stated by Morant to have been 
heaped over the bodies of those who died of the 
plague. The pest-house at Myland, like pest-houses 
elsewhere, was a house set apart for those suffering 
from small-pox—at all events, this was the use to 
which this house was appropriated up to the time it 
was disused. 

I have been informed by old persons in the district 
that patients were sent there to undergo inoculation. 

HENRY LAVER, 
Local Secretary S. Antigq. 
————_ 
THE ANCIENT PARISH OF WOKING. 
[Ante, xiv., p. 244.] 

The writer seems to identify the name Piriford with 
Peliforde in Domesday ; but this may be questionable. 
Last year (after having already been engaged with 
many others by request in making inquiries for the 
Sussex Domesday volume), I amused myself by ex- 
tracting and identifying the names of manors of the 
Surrey Domesday, which I found a much easier task, 
being able in the great majority of cases to identify 
the ancient with the modern names; and the MS. of 
this I have handed to the Surrey Archeological 
Society. But among the fourteen names which I was 
unable to identify occurs the name of ‘‘ Peliforde” in 
Godley Hundred. 

In Domesday it is said, “ The Abbey holds Peliforde. 
Harold held it of King Edward. Before Harold had 


it, it was assessed for twenty-seven hides ; afterwards 
he held it for sixteen hides.” But in the margin there 
is added, “ Now it is taxed at eight hides.” Now, King 
William, it appears, granted to the Abbey eight hides 
of the Manor of Piriford, which were in his demesne 
within the Forest of Windsor ; and the date of this 
appears as “post discriptionem totius Anglie,” which 
we may assume to mean the Domesday Survey. With 
these differences in names and quantities, I must 
consider that there is difficulty and doubt as to 


identity. 
H. F. NAPPER. 
December 2, 1886. 


Revictws. 
- -—<e- - - 

Bibliographical Notes on Histories of Inventions and 
Books of Secrets. Part III. Account of a Copy 
of the First Edition of the “‘ Speculum Majus” of 
Vincent de Beauvais, 1473: Supplement to Notes 
on Books of Secrets. Part II. By JAMES FER- 
Gcuson, M.A. (Glasgow: Strathern and Free- 
man, 1885.) 

These papers, read before the Archzeological Society 
of Glasgow on December 18th, 1884, have been re- 
printed, and we are glad of the occasion of noticing 
them, although unable to do so adequately in the space 
at our disposal. From our point of view it is impos- 
sible to appreciate too highly the labours of an 
eminent scientific man who leaves the practical and 
everyday field of professional work to step into the 
paths and by-ways of the past, and explore the 
antiquities of the subjects to which his life is devoted. 
Professor Ferguson has already enriched the biblio- 
graphy of the history of inventions by his researches, 
and in the papers before us, which we would commend 
to bibliographers as models of careful analysis and 
criticism, he has made an important addition to the 
subject. Since the reading of his previous papers, the 
author has acquired a considerable amount of new 
material on the literature of technical receipts and 
‘*secrets.” The history of inventions hitherto has 
been generally ¢erra zncognita among us outside 
Polydore Vergil’s treatise, and Beckmann’s History of 
Inventions, of which an excellent translation appeared 
in Bohn’s popular series. The literature of the 
history of inventions has been so largely indebted to 
Germany and other nationalities, that we hail with 
satisfaction the advent of a worker in the subject who 
belongs to the nation which for a long time has been 
the largest contributor to the stock of inventions and 
scientific discovery. 


The History of the Forty Vesirs ; or, The Story of the 
Forty Morns and Eves. Written in Turkish by 
SHEYKH-ZADA. Done into English by E. J. W. 
G1BB, M.R.A.S. etc. (London: George Red- 
way, 1886.) 8vo, pp. xl., 420. 

This valuable addition to Oriental literature was 
made at the suggestion of Mr. W. A. Clouston, to 
whom the book is dedicated ; and to have inspired 
this undertaking may fairly be considered a material 
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addition to that scholar’s distinguished services. This 
translation has been made frum a printed, but undated, 
text, obtained a few years ago in Constantinople. 
The MS. version of this text was dedicated to Sultan 
Mustafa ; there have been four Ottoman monarchs of 
that name, and as the earliest of these reigned from 
1617 to 1618, and from 1622 to 1623, the present 
edition of the forty Vezirs is somewhat recent. 
The text from which Belletéte published his extracts 
(Paris, 1812) is very much older, if not the original 
Turkish version of the work; it is dedicated to 
Sultan Murad, whose reign extended from 1421 to 
1451. Of Sheykh-Zada, the collector, or author, or 
translator of these stories, nothing is known. In his 
dedication he states that the work is a translation 
from the Arabic ; but it is not clear whether the title 
is that of the Arab original or of the Turkish transla- 
tion. This title is Zhe Story of the Forty Morns 
and Eves, for the Sultan of the Age, the title of the 
present later text being the popular Turkish one, 
The History of the Forty Vezirs. Mr. Gibb men- 
tions other versions of the text. There is a MS. text 
preserved in the Royal Library at Dresden, of which 
Dr. Behrnauer published a German version in 1851 ; 
and a certain Ahmed the Egyptian made an inde- 
pendent but abridged Turkish translation of the 
romance, a MS. of which is in the Municipal Library 
of Leipzig. . The library of the India Office also has 
a text, but it has nothing to indicate the origin, title, 
author, or date of the volume. While there is little 
difference, save in detail, between these various 
versions, there is a vast difference in the selection of 
stories given in each, so that a knowledge of the 
various versions becomes very important. Of the 
several texts which are here presented in an English 
dress by Mr. Gibb, one alone contains the full number 
of stories, viz., eight, one for each of the vezirs, and a 
corresponding one each night for the lady. The four 
texts mentioned yield a total of one hundred and ten 
distinct stories, all of which (with the exception of 
three whose subjects render them untranslatable) 
Mr. Gibb has translated, placing in an Appendix 
such as do not occur in the text he has employed. 
Not only this, but the author has also given a summary 
of the various stories in a table of contents. It will 
thus be seen how thorough a piece of work this 
volume represents, and we think that orientalists will 
recognise the judgment shown by Mr. Clouston in 
suggesting this translation. 


Historic Towns: London. 
(London: Longmans, 1817.) 


By W. J. LOoFTiz. 
12mo, pp. viii., 


223. 
This is the first volume of the series projected by 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. W. Hunt; and if it is a 
specimen of the succeeding volumes, we are bound to 
confess that the scheme is slighter than we hoped and 
expected. Mr. Loftie has legge an interesting 


and thoroughly readable book ; he has gone through 
some evidence which other writers have ignored or 
have not possessed ; he puts old facts into new light ; 
he gives us, in short, a picture of London which we 
ought to possess. But after all, he does not describe 
London as an historic town in the way we should think 
it capable of being described ; and he is dogmatic 
about some portions of his history where he is only 


entitled to be suggestive. Still, with the maps, with 
the highly interesting narrative, we are far from saying 
that this fresh contribution to the history of London 
is not very acceptable, and likely to prove of great 
service to students of English town and city life. 

Mr. Loftie thus divides his work : London before 
Alfred, the Portreeves, the Mayors, the Wardens, the 
Municipality, London and Middlesex, the Church in 
London, London Trade, London and the Kingdom. 
Of these chapters two stand out as exceptionally 
valuable—namely, those on the Portreeves and the 
Church in London. It has long been a desideratum 
to have clearly placed before us the early historic 
connection between the ecclesiastical and civil history 
of London; and we fancy that when this subject is 
approached more exhaustively than Mr. Loftie has 
been able to manage in his limited space, it must be 
upon the lines and with the help of this chapter. 

What we mean by the great suggestiveness of Mr. 
Loftie’s work is well exemplified in his chapter on 
the Portreeves. By the aid of place-names, long since 
forgotten in their original connection, he is able to 
reconstruct for us some of the sites of the oldest 
settlements in the City, and to point out the spaces 
devoid of habitations. ‘* We see,” he says, ‘‘ that 
the first settlers crowded about the bridge-foot, and 
spread along the two great highways towards Newgate 
and Bishopsgate. Many remained by the shore of 
the Thames ; many nestled under the shadow of St. 
Paul’s.” And for proof of these statements we are 
referred to the size and position of the wards. This 
is the kind of work that makes Mr. Loftie stand out 
conspicuously among London historians; and if in 
our opinion he sometimes ignores important evidence 
—such, for instance, as Mr. Alfred Tylor supplies on 
the Roman roads in London—he uses the evidence 
for his own view in a masterly fashion. Neither Mr. 
Loftie nor his publisher has ignored the more 
technical parts of good book-making, and we are 
pleased alike with the index, maps, and binding. 


Rip Van Winkle: a Legend of the Hudson. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by GoRDON 
BROWNE, (London: Blackie and Son, 1887.) 
4to, pp. 128, 

This famous story is printed and illustrated with 
exquisite taste in this edition, and we cannot but 
think that at this season of the year it will meet with 
ready acceptance among book-lovers. First published 
in this country in 1819, it has always been a great 
favourite, and Mr. Browne’s drawings are all of them 
life-like and powerful. There are altogether forty-six 
engravings, and the text of the story is divided in 
such a manner as always to stand opposite the picture 
illustrating it—a mode we believe first introduced by 
Mr. Caldecott. Mr. Browne’s work is of a very sub- 
stantial and finished order, though, as in all engravings 
of the present day, it lacks that delicate softness and 
homogeneity which is to be found in.the work of the 
last century. We suppose that Rif Van Winkle now 
almost ranks as an English “ fairy-tale,” and certainly 
it will not be easy to find a similar literary work so 
widely popular. 


[Col. Prideaux—C, M. Jessop—next month.] 
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Enclose ad. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 


Additional Three Words. <All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Norre.—Ali Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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For SALE. 

Small coilection of English and Roman coins ; also 
a few rare eighteenth century-tokens. State wants.— 
W. H. Taylor, Erdington. 

Grand cross-hilted, two-edged Crusader sword. 
Date, twelfth century. Very rare. Price £15.— 
Can be seen on application to S. J. B., 29, Druid 
Street, Hinckley, Leicestershire. 

Rare old English Cabinet ; old Sutherland Table ; 
several other pieces of oak furniture. Particulars on 
application.—Akers, 19, East Raby Street, Darling- 
ton. 

Carved Oak Chest, Carved Oak Drawers, Oak 
Stool, and an eight-legged Table. Sketches and 
prices from Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

Two-handed Sword; also other Swords, Pistols, 
part of Helm or Tilting-helmet, Chain-armour, 
Leglets and Helmet.—J. M. Smith, 34, Carolgate, 
Retford. 

Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

In one lot, or separately, about 200 quaint, curious, 
and rare books, including Ogilby’s America, 1671 ; 
Vinegar Bible, large-paper copy; old plays, tracts, 
chapbooks, manuscyipts, etc.—D. G. G., Buildwas, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W 

Three rare Silver Spoons, temp. Charles I., 
William III., and William and Mary.—Particulars of 
R. Levine, Bridge Street, Norwich. 

Ackerman’s Microcosm of London, 1808-11, 3 vols., 
imp. 4to., 104 coloured plates by Rowlandson, uncut, 
47 10s. ; The European in India, 20 coloured plates 
by Doyley, £2; Antiquarian Itinerary, vols. i. to iv., 
large paper, uncut, £1 4s.; The Anéiguary in parts, 
complete from commencement. What offers ?—R. 
Levine, Bridge Street, Norwich. 

Antiquary, vols. i. to iv. (vol. i. in Roxburgh, the 
rest in parts), for sale. What offers ?—Address D. 
C. Ireland, 7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Several good brass rubbings.—Apply by letter, L., 
109, Peckham Park Road, London. 








Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen ; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to IoI, care of the Manager. 

The New Directory of Second-hand Booksellers ; 
large paper copy ; interleaved ; bound in Roxburgh ; 
4s. 6¢,-——102, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers ; 136 pp. ; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6@.--103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6d¢.—104, care of Manager. 

A marvellously fine old oak elbow-chair, carved 
mask head, flowers, foliage, and date, 1662. Price 
and sketch on application.—Akers, 19, East Raby 
Street, Darlington. 

Speed’s County Maps, 1610; almost any county ; 
3s. each.—William Newton, 20, Weltje Road, 
Hammersmith. 

Pair leglets; also helmet, chain armour, several 
swords, pistols, and other articles for disposal.—311, 
care of Manager. 

Following old oak for disposal: Carved oak chest, 
eight-legged table, four-legged table; also few other 
pieces of old oak, Will send sketches.—Dick, Caro!- 
gate, Retford. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation), S., care 
of Manager. 

Views, Maps, Pottery, Coins, and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens of the Town and County of Nottingham- 
shire.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, Nottingham. 

Old Stone Busts, Figures, Animals, or Terra 
Cotta Casts.—Price, etc., by post to ‘‘ Carver,” St. 
Donat’s, Bridgend. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Planché on Costume, Duke of Newcastle Horse- 
manship, Gambado on Horsemanship, Sporting 
Magazines, Jack Mytton, Histories of Nottingham- 
shire ; also lists curious books.—S., Carolgate, Retford. 

















